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PEEFACE 

This brochure is based on an article 
which I contributed to the Dam and 
Dawn Sffai'esy's Ma^afins in January, 
190\). In its present form it was delivered 
as an address to the Calcutta University 
Institute in March last under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir Gooroodass Banerji, Kt, 
H.A., D.L., Ph.D., Ex-Vice«Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University; and it was 
reproduced in the pages of The Modem 
Heview for April. It is now published 
with several additions and alterations. 

In this work I have not dwelt upon 
the important evidence of the funda¬ 
mental unity of India furnished by the 
social and reli^ous institu^ons of the 
country, but have confined my attention 
mainly to its geographical basis. 
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I am deeply indebted to Dr, Brajendra- 
nath Seal, M.A., Ph-D,, King George V, 
Professor of Philosophy of the Calcutta 
University, for many valuable suggestions 
I received from him. 

Mr. Nundolal Dey, M.A., B.L., the 
author of “A Geographical Dictionary of 
Ancient and Medieval India," has also 
laid me under great obligation by pre- 
paring for the book a Map of Ancient 
India, My thanks are also due to the 
Hon. Pandit Modanmohon Malaviya for 
kindly revising the proofs. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due 
to the Hon, Mahar^a Manindra Chandra 
Nondy of Cossimbazar for the generous 
support he has accorded to me in the 
preparation of this work. 

Radhaeumud MooEEnji. 


BauAUFoaB (Bjskml). 
Auffuti, 1918 , 


INTEOBUCTION 


Mil Radbakuuud Mookehji has 
honoured me hy asking me to write an 
introduction to his interesting book. To 
those who follow the work of the band 
of Indian historical students who are 
struggling, with no great measure of 
encouragement, to found a school native 
to the soil and inspired by Indian tra¬ 
dition, Mr. Mookeiji's books need no 
introduction, especially since he published 
his History of Indian Shipping. In this 
little book he attempts to lay the only 
foundation upon which an Indian His¬ 
torical School can rest. If India is a 
mere geographical expression, a mere 
collection of separate peoples, traditions, 
and tongues existing side by side but 
with no sense of nationhood in common, 
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Indian history cannot be the record of an 
evolution of a civilization—it can be 
nothing more than an account of raids, 
conflicts, relations of conquerors and 
conquered. That this is the common 
view is only too true; that a superficial 
view of India lends all its weight to tlmt 
view is only too apparent; that it is the 
view of many of the present governors 
is proclaimed witliout secrecy from 
Ceylon to Afghanistan. 

Those who read thb book will find 
that there is another view, and that the 
Hindu, at any rate> fi'om his traditions 
and his religion, regaids India not'^niy 
as a political unit naturally the subject 
of one sovereignty—whoever holds that 
sovereignty, whether British, Mohamme¬ 
dan, or Hindu—but as, the outward em¬ 
bodiment, as the temple—nay, even as the 
goddess mother—of his spiritual culture. 
India and Hinduism are organically related 
as body and souL Nationality is at best 
a difficult thing to define, to test and 
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establish. The barren controversies on 
the subject to which the demands of 
Ireland for Home Rule have led, prove 
that. But the Aryan settled it decisively 
so far as India and himself are concerned. 
He made India the symbol of his culture; 
he hUed it with his soul In his conscious¬ 
ness it was lus greater self. How he did 
it Mr. Mookerji shows in h:s interesting 
chapters. 

Mr. Mookerji writes only of history, 
but it is a history which we read with 
political thoughts in our mind. It is this 
history quickened into life which is giving 
us our Indian political problems. Whet 
share has the Mohammedan in it ? Per¬ 
haps much greater than we think. The 
Fax Fritannica does not merely shelter 
weak men; It is also a shade under 
which liberal political ideas take root 
and flourish. And nationalism cannot be 
dissociated from liberal political ide&s. 
To amplify and discuss this would be 
out of place here, and Mr. Mookerji 
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would not wish me to use the privileges 
of an introduction to widen until it 
passes into current political controversy 
the historical field of his study. But 
these thoughts have been in my mind 
as they will no doubt be in that of 
everyone who reads this booh, and I 
have been anxious to indicate tliat in 
my opinion, at any rate, the unity of 
India will not remain exclusively a Hindu 
conception, although its origin may be in 
Hindu culture. 

Many people imagine that this Indian 
nationhood is only a disturbing element 
in politics. But that is a mistake. It is 
a reviving influence on culture. Indeed, 
in some respects, its political expressions 
are its crudest and most ill-formed em* 
bodiments. We have it best—if, as yet, 
in no very great volume—in art and 
literature. In art, as in education, we 
have been proclaiming, in out vanity, that 
India had to learn the Western tone and. 
touch, with the result that Indian arti 
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has been debased and every spontaneous 
thought crushed out of it. But life 
returned through the nationalist revival 
NoUiing has ever struck me with more 
force than the contrast between the ugly 
daubs which compose an art exhibition 
in India held under Western auspices and 
the product of Western “inspiration " on 
the one hand, and the beautlhil harmonies 
of form and colour which the Indian Art 
Society brings together on the other. 
And it is interesting to note how in this 
art the spirit of India is not merely 
Hindu. Mr. Tagore’s great painting 
“ The Death of Shah Jehon,” is as essen¬ 
tially Persian as his “ Spirit of India" 
is Hindu. Moreover, in literature, are 
we not at present in the midst of a 
“ Gitanjali *’ puja—all unconscious that 
it is the refined expression of Indian 
nationalism ? Finally, there are the 
students of intellectual culture with 
whom Mr. Mookerji himself co-operates, 
gathering together the scattered records 
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of IndiaJi aclnevement so that they may 
be known and due homage paid to the 
people who accomplished them. Thus 
India awakes anew to a sense of indepen¬ 
dence and self-respect, and only by such 
an awakening can she contribute her 
share to the culture of the world. 


J. Ramsav Macdonai-u. 


THE ARGVMEI^T 


I. Thi prmary factor of NaHonaUty 
is the pcssessi&n of a cmmn country—a 
cmmcn fatherland ie preliminary to all 
national development—/As formation of an 
Indian nation must toait on the realieation 
hy the Indians of the tohole of India as 
their common mother country, claiming their 
loyalty and service. 

n, But is India a sinyls country 
Biference of opinion among European and 
Anglo-Indian scholare. 

Ill, The gsographioal unity of India is 
easily missed m her immensity and variety — 
an account of India's vaetness and variety — 
the variety only contrihuUs to her taeal/h and 
strength and economic edf-sufficiency. 
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IV. To superficial ohacrvaiion the whole 
is lost in the parts—the fundamenial unity 
of India is, however, acknowledged hy in<my 
competent authorities. 

V. But this unity is (generally traced to 
the injlusnce of British rule in India'^U /m 
really a long history, and has been an element 
in the hUtorio consciousness of the Hindus 
from a remote ags^the eldest cirprtseion of 
this unity was the ncone Blub'aiavaTsa, xohiedi 
the ancient Hindus applied to India-^he 
full significanoe of the name indicatiny the 
Aryanisaiion of India. 

VI. -VII. Fteriher expressions of the old 
Hindu consciousness of Indian geographical 
unity m the Vedic and subsegueni literature — 
the river-hymn of the * Big-Veda’ and its 
epic adaptation with expanding geographical 
Iwriecn—other later hymns which have passed 
into national daily prayers~^their effects on 
popular consciousness m cewakening it to a 
sense of the individualily Qs\d sacredneas of 
the whole of India from et^d to end 
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VIII. Tlie feeling f&r the fatherland 
finds frequent espreeei&n in Sanskrii 
literature. 

IX. A permanent and charaeteristicallg 
Indian expreeeion of thie feeling i$ in the 
network of shrines md sacred places hy whkh 
the country been covered-^the institution 
of pilgrimage as an expression of lew for 
the motherland^ of appreciaiion of Art and 
Nature—pilgrimage as a means of acquiring 
an inttTnaie knowledge of the couj\try in olden 
times before the era of modem travelling 
facilieies—the lists of Hindu holy places in 
Sanskrit literature show complets familiarity 
ufith every part of India. 

X. Corresponding to the Hindu eapres- 
sion of lave for the motherland is tJte Buddhist 
expression of tl^ feeling in the multitude of 
monuments xriih which it beautified tlw whole 
country^ enumeration of these monumenie 
ehoioing the vast area u/nified by a common 
impulse. 
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XI, The geographical knowledge of the 
whole of India and, cmsequenily, the per~ 
ception of its unity was itself the development 
of centuries, 

XI r. History of the developneni of this 
knowledge—the geographical ho9‘isoix in the 
Vedic age—the eateneim of the limits of 
Vedio India in the ‘ Aiiareya BrUkmana' 

XI11, probable period of the cclonieaHon 
of India^’^denoee from Panini 

and oldest Pali texts — the geographical 
horison between the Vedic and early Buddhist 
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leaet as early ae the fourth century s.o.—the 
evidence of JCdtyiyafia^ Greek evidence—the 
geographical data in the * ArlltaSasU'a * of 
Katuilya—the geography of the AsokaEdicts< 

XV. The geography of Pataftjali 
(160 B.o .)—of the Rdmaytxna—and of the 
Mahahharata. 
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them Ugeiyrally iftonghtio he Chandragupta, 

XIX. But the of pammount 

eovereignty woe much older thm Chandra- 
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tlic ancient Hindue—evidence on the Mulijeci 
—the eemns for a paramount ffovc^HVfn mi 
Vedic lite^utw. 
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* ’ fwi the grades of kingly potocr — 

the Vedic terms for overloidchip. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL UNITY 
OF INDIA 

(from Hindu Sources) 

1 

Tksre are various elements necessary in ^ 
the zn&kiDg of a nation such as a common 
language, a common religion, a common 
government and a common culture and 
social economy, but perhaps the most 
fundamental and indispensable factor is 
the possession of a common country, a 
hxed, definite abode. Even nationality i 
has a material physical basis without 
which it can hardly manifest and assert 
itself as a real existence and factor in 
the political world. History sliows no 
authentic record of nomadic peoples 

6 
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developing to any great extent in civili¬ 
sation until and unless they bound them¬ 
selves to a fixed habitation and rid 
themselves of their migratory instincts 
and habits. The Hebrew people, in spite 
of the political training they received from 
Moses, could not achieve much progress 
until Joshua settled them in Palestine. 
So also what the historians call the Dark 
Age of Europe is but the period of 
unrest and transition when the barbarians 
left their old homes, overran and dis¬ 
organised the Homan Empire, but were 
themselves without any fixed local habi¬ 
tation. “The Athenians under Themis- 
tocles saved the State of Atliens on their 
ships, because after the victory they again 
took possession of their city; but the 
Teutones and Cimbri perished, because 
th^y left their old homes and failed to 
conquer a new one.” 

The spirit, according to Hindu phi¬ 
losophy, clothes itself in the body in 
and through which it works; it needs a 
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vehicle^ an instrument, a physical frame* 
'work whereby it expresses and outshapes 
itself in the external world of nutter. 
And it seems that the same principle 
applies in respect of the spirit of nation* 
ality. The primary requisite for the birth 3 
and growth of a nation is the certainty, 
ibdty and permanence of phce, and when 
that is assured the other formative forces 
will appear and make themselves felt in 
due course. A common &tberland is 
preliminary to all national development: i 
round that bring nucleas will naturally 
gather all those feelings, associations, 
traditions, and other elements which go 
to make up a people's language and 
literature, religion and culture, and thereby 
establish its separate existence and indl* 
riduality, demanding its preservation and 
independent development as a valuable 
cultural unit The unifying influence of 
a common country, of common natural 
surroundings is indeed irresistible, and the 
assertion may be safely made that it will 
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be effectively operative against other dis¬ 
integrating, disruptive forces and tenden¬ 
cies such as differences in manners and 
customs, language and religion. 

The formation of a composite, federal 
Indian nation is one of the most inter¬ 
esting of modern political possibilities 
because of the great and unusual diffi¬ 
culties surrounding that movement. But 
the very ffrst step towards the solution 
of those difficulties is clearly the cogni¬ 
sance of the fundamental &ct that the 
diverse races and peoples making up the 
va^ mass of Indian humanity cannot be 
welded together into a living nation, a 
puissant political force, unless in the first 
place they can uixderstand and feel that 
they have a common country to love and 
to serve, that they all belong to one 
motherland, that they are aU children of 
the same soil. Without this expanded 
geographical consciousness in the people 
th^ cherished dreams of the impatient 
political idealist about an Indian nation 
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in the making will ever be remote 

realisation. 


II 

But unfortunately it has become by no 
means easy to think of India as a single 
country. No picture of India is now 
more familiar to the Indian mind than 
that which represents it to be a continent, 
or a GoUectioa of mof^ countries rather 
than mi country. For this is the picture 
that is drawn in most of the standard 
works on Indian Geography taught in 
our schools. An English author of a 
geography for Indian schoob introduces 
his book with the following remarks: 
** India is commonly thought of and 
spoken of as a single country. But this 
is not true .... TnHm is rather a col¬ 
lection of countries.** According to Sir 
John Stiacbey, the great Anglo-Indian 
authority, **this is the first and most 
essential thing to learn about India—that 
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there is not and never was an IndiA or 
even any country of India, possessing, 
according to European ideas, any sort of 
unity, physical, political . . . But 
Anglo-Indian opinion itself is however 
by no means unanimous on this point. 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, the well-known 
authority on early Indian History, has 
delivered himself in a quite different 
strain: " India, encircled as she is by 
seas and mountains, is indisputably a 
geographical unit, and as such is rightly 
designated by one name.'* Equally posi¬ 
tive and emphatic are the following words 
of Chisholm, one of the best known 
authorities on Geognpby: There is no 
part of the world better marked out by 
Nature as a region by itself than India, 
exclusive of Burma. It is a region 
indeed full of contrasts in physical 
features and in climate, •— but the 
features that divide it as a whole from 
surrounding regions are too clear to be 
overlooked.” 
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III 

The fact is that the geographical unity 
of India is apt to be lost sight of in her 
immensity and variety. It is difficult to 
imagine the vast territory that stretches 
tVom North to South over a distance 
exceeding 2,000 miles ^nd &om East to 
West over a distance of more than 1,900 
miles as one continuous territory. The 
total area included within its limits is 
about two-thirds of that of the continent 
of Europe. It is nearly fourteen times 
as large as Great Britain and over ten 
times the rise of the entire British Isles. 
It b more than six times the area 
of either France or Germany. Thb 
immensity of her geographical extension 
has naturally Induced those physical 
conditions which ba^~e made of India 
pre-eminently the land of varieties, * the 
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epitome of the •world.’ It is the land, 
primary, of is many latitudes as alti¬ 
tudes. The temperature ranges from the 
singularly dry and bracing cold of the 
Himalayas culminating in eternal snows 
to the humid, tropical bent of tlie 
Konlcan and Coromandel coast. The sur¬ 
face rises &om the sea-level to heights 
above the limits of vegetation, above 
cloud and rain and storm, merged in 
eternal sunshiite. Its climates vary, on 
the one hand, fVom torrid and tropical 
to arctic and polar including between 
the extremes various shades of the mean 
or temperate, and, on the other, 
almost absolute aridity to a maximum 
of humidity. The rainfall ranges from 
460 inches at Cherrapoonjee to less than 
even 8 inches in Upper Sind. This 
amazing variety of latitudes and altitudes, 
temperature and moisture, produces a 
corresponding variety in flora and &una. 
The range of climatic zones determines 
that of Botanical as well as Zoological 
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zones, Thus, According to Sir J. D. 
Hooker,^ the flora of India is more vaiied 
than that of any other country of equal 
area in the eastern hemisphere, if not in 
the globe. As regards the richness of 
the Indian fhuna, the following testimony 
of Mr. Bkndford ‘ is sufficient: “ Animal 
life is not only abxmdant in British 
India, but it is remarkably varied. The 
number of lands of animals inhabiting 
India and its dependencies is very 
large, far surpassing, for instance, that 
of the species found in the whole of 
Europe, although the superficial area 
of Europe exceeds that of the Indian 
Empire by about one-balf” This extra¬ 
ordinary richness and variety of the 
flora and fauna of India necessarily 
imply a corresponding richness and 
variety in her vegetable and animal 
products, endowing her with a degree of 
economic self-suffidency which falls to 


’ Tioftr^ 044«H»€r, new «3., VoL I., p. Iffl. 
* Ibid, p. SIS. 
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the lot of but few countries in the 
world. As Mr. Lilly puts it, the 
products of India ‘include everything 
needed for the service of man/ Hut 
scarcely less than this physical variety 
is the hicnvxn variety which India 
presents with her teeming millions. 
They absorb so much as a tilth of 
the whole human race, including races 
and peoples belonging to all stages and 
states of social evolution and civilisation 
with languages, manners and customs, 
cults and cultures of the most diverse 
kinds. There are in India no less than 
seven main physical types of races intro¬ 
ducing varieties of physical form in tlie 
population; no less than fourteen separate 
peoples or nationalities with their own 
languages and literature; no less than 150 
diiferent tongues producing a veritable 
Babel of languages'; and, finally, nearly 

' Acoording to Dr. Oust. less tbui 68S UagnagAS 
ftnd dialeots, oulUvat^d tiaonlliiTS.ted, In th$ wbols ^ 
India (kod its bcadariaf rs^ns." 
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&1I the world-religioDS, each cUiming 
more than & million of worshippers. 
India is verily a museum of cults and 
customs, creeds and cultures, fuths 
and tongues, racial types and social 
systems. 


IV 

Superficial observers are therefore liable ^ 
to be bewildered by this astonishing 
variety in Indian life and geography. 
They lack that power of perception 
which dives beneath appearances and 
externals and sees into Uie life of 
things. They thus &il to discover 
the One in the Many, the Individual 
in the Aggregate, the Simple in the 
Composite. With them, the whole is 2 
lost in the parts, nay, the parts are 
greater than the whole, as in the 
old adage of blind men ‘seeing' the 
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elephant. The iact is that an ex¬ 
clusive dependence upon mere sense- 
impressions, mere sense-contact with 
external phenomena, cannot carry us 
very far: for the senses connot take us 
beyond the apparent and the objective. 
What is needed is tlie superior interpret¬ 
ing, integrating, aynthetising power of 
the mind that instead of being over¬ 
powered by the multitude of details will 
master them and nse above them to a 
vision of the whole. 

A keen, penetrating insight can hardly 
fail to recognise that bcneatli all this 
manifold variety there is a fundamental 
unity; that this diversity itself, far from 
being a source of weakness, is a fertile 
-I source of strength and wealth. As 
Sir Herbert Bisley has truly observed: 
“ Beneath the manifold diversity of phy¬ 
sical and social type, language, custom 
and rebgion which strikes the observer 
in India there can still be discerned, as 
Mr. Yusuf All has pointed out, a certain 
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underlyiDg unifonn3t7* of life from the 
Himalayas to Cape ComoriiL'’ The last ^ 
Indian Census Commissioner, Mr. £. A. 
Gait, X.C.S., has also recorded the same 
conclusion: *'The people of India as a 
whole can be distinguished from those of 
Europe by certain broad characteristics.” 
Whilej according to Mr. Vincent A. ’’ 
Smith, speaking from bis long and first* 
hand experience of India, the civUisatiou 
of India “ has many features which 
differentiate it from that of all other 
regions of the world; while they are 

^ Oot Mp«ok ol Ihla taalt} ha* bMH Ui«i hy 

tfoai«r WlUiAmt 11): ** iboiagh 

ii bM, M w« bav* men tb*a 000 tpokm 

oal; cckft MOtd U&fttif* *00 eoiy oim i*ot«& Utm* 
tan, *oo4pta0 load by *U ftdhamxta at Sisdusm 

divttM te m*, nek, %eA crMd. 

ThM l*fiftt*f« i» 8«a*krtl, lad thAt litanton li S*&akrit 
ooly itpotttay ei Um V«d* or 'Ic&ow* 
lodg*’ la lU wiimt tom; Um onljT*biel* of Sadij 
th«olof 7 , phUoocf^hy, l*w oad mythology} the only' 
lasimr in which ell the otmdi, opuiioBa, cortciQj, 
imgM of the ffiAdoi CM ffcithfplly Mflcctcd} cad 0f wc 
ZD*7 be cUewed c fenrib me^>b<a) the oaly qiitfiy 
whenoe the rcqaicitc mnltrfilt mey be pbteiaed fM 
the venftoolen at far uimijneing lapoitaat 
MhgtOQi ecleabSo Ideci." 
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common to the whole country or rather 
continent in a degree suffident to justify 
its treatment as a unit in the history 
of human social and intellectual develop- 
t meat.” 


V 

; It is generally recognised and (Emitted 
on all hands that this Indian unity 
is largely, if not solely, the creation 
of the British rule, a by-product of the 
Pax Britannica, the inevitable outcome 
of a centralised administration which 
controls the whole country ftom the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. What is 
not generally known and recognised, how¬ 
ever, is that the idea of this fundamental 
unity is much older than British rule, 
that it is not a recent growth or dis¬ 
covery but has a history running back 
to a remote antiquity. There are many 
proofs to show that the great founders 
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of Indian raligioo, culture and dvilisa’don 
were tbemselres fully coDsdous of tbe 
geographical unity of their rest mother 
country and sought in various ways to 
impress it on the popular consciousness. 

The first expresaon they appear to 
have given to this sense of unity was 
their description of the entire country by 
the single name of Bh&ratavar»,^ which 
is the old indigenous classic name by 
which India was known to the Hindus. 
For the name India was given to the 
coxintry by foreigners. The river Sindhu 
by which the coiintry was first known to 

I ladift WM origbiftfiy /a<wSuA»lpa. Tbit oiffit 
WM 1& ow ATtB ia tba mtm of who, la BaSdbift 

world, it oAia tljltd m Icbi^ ot Jtaibiidtfp^ Sottt 
of >ftbt PSio kiiift olae ftjlt tboi&MlTts m Eiagt ot 
Jawtft w t faip o ia kbtir tateriptfoBi. WbUt tbt atat 
JambudvlpA hai a foogr*phieal rttetDM, ilit otau 
BbintoTtn* Lm a political ntsrtaot ceavoTia^ Um Un 
that the whole of wm ^otimod bj a fcto^ 
(tee the Pnrt^et for the etymolofleel rigaifloMot of tbe 
word). Though Jeabodt^e BhireteTtffe w er e oo 
doobt eppUed to tho region ooaqaondot ooloaUed 

b; the ArjAai, 7W gghoegnit edditiont bj coaqoMl 
were elao known I17 tbooe geaenl BAmee, tt aobbUqu 
to the iD*iD lead exe blown b; the of the lettor. 
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outsiders was changed into Hindu by 
the Persians, and Indos by the Greeks, 
dropping the hard aspirate.. The name 
BhKratavar^ is not a mere geographical 
expression like the term India, having 
only a physical reference. It has a 
deep, historical slgnidcance symbolising 
a fundamental unity which was certainly 
perceived and understood by those who 
invented the name. It is a weU>known 
doctrine of logic that when a common 
name is applied to different things, it is 
because of some principle of unity which 
connects them to a system in spite of the 
differences. It was hence a consciousness 
of unity that really made the Ki4i9 of 
old to apply a single, individualising, 
appellation to a vast stretch of territory 
with parts divided by endless varieties 
and peopled by many races speaking 
many dialects, professing many faiths, 
owning many cultures. BhSratavarsa is 
derived from Bharata as Rome is derived 
from Romulus. Bharata is a great hero 
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of Indian history and tradition, just as 
Romulus is of Roman. The Rig-Veda * 
first mentions him as the leader of a 
powerful Aryan tribe that played its full 
part in the original struggles and conflicts 
by which Ajyan polity and culture were 
being shaped into proper form in the 
dawn of Indian history. The Aitarhfa 
Br^imisrui * refers to bis coronation cere¬ 
mony and subsequent career of conquests 
leading to his overlordship which is duly 
solemnised by the performance of the 
usual Aswamedha sacrifice. This story 
is abo followed up by the Srlmad-BhSga- 
vata, which applies to him the epithets 
Adhir&( and Samr&t, ie., king of kings* 
and describes his subjxjgation of a number 
of races, tribes and kingdoms such as the 
Kir&tas. the Hoi^ the Yaraw, the 

' m. ss. 

•PM^ikiVin.t **T*ir m 
^imrr mwiia: wra’ t •jrarra 

^ ^»fw: 

TWTf^ t " 


c 
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Paundias and the like, and his ultimate 
renunciation of the world as an unreality 
in essence. Bharata, therefore, stood be¬ 
fore the multitudinous peoples inhabiting 
the country that was called after him as 
the embodiment, the representative, of 
the dominant Aryan power whicli was 
fast accomplishing its work of colonising 
the whole country and bringing its differ¬ 
ent parts under the unifying discipline 
of a common culture and civilisation. 
Bhuratavarsa is therefore another name 
for Aryanised India, the congenial fertile 
soil where Aryan culture planted itself 
nnd attained its fruition, the chosen abode 
which the pioneers of human civilisation 
adopted as the scene of their labours for 
the proper expression of their particular 
genius. And Bharata was held up as 
a convenient symbol, a comprehensible 
token of this early renaissance, of the 
conquest of a new thought and a new 
frith finding expression through their 
appropriate literature, disciplines and 
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institutions, sodal, economic and political, 
of the accomplishment of a new cultural 
unity imposed upon and pervading a 
rich, manifold variety, round which were 
gathered, as in a system of federation, 
different creeds, cults and cultures with 
liberty to each to preserve its own special 
features and genius and contribute its 
own quota to enrich the central culture.^ 

' Am potet*d ont by Prat Baoy Riim*r 9 *(laf»IfwL, 
io bU 

ihit • jsihettc ftsd oomp]>x ^**^1**^ eoltoM *m lb* 
of th« IfidlAfi oytloiD oi odoOMka wbloh ^optid iUoU to 
notioaol n^obosato ia oU osoo, oad ho oifuot; " Sow 
olbtfwiio oon Wo oooovni let tbo ziM of tbo moMfOUf 
PttTftBoi, S*nhiloo» oad ftaMo odoptod Io tho iwodi of 
tbi poopU 1& dUSwofil ofao ood provioMor , . . II vm 
boooQM oftholrmftckcyeTttlbo pctDcipIoo of P^tiiology 
cod Sociology Ibol (ho l«od«r« of lh« oeauBoaUy oovor 
oogUotod Iho fuponkStioBO, Iho moobo&looj riM Mid 
owmottijo, Iho divono pnotioot oad oMgoi octd vtirious 
roligiou OQilomi ond m y thnlrgbal nefieiij ebliiciag io 
tbo flooBtry* bol zmthor pnmolod tbo giowtb ood dorolop* 
moot of o Ttriod ooobolologyi o viriod mylbolog; oad o 
TAsiod nllglooo fyvtera ooeordiiag (o Iho Twlod goo* 
gnphlool ood ooiiditiCTi (d iho pooplo.'* 

Tho idoA of I V. io vsy woU dovoloped ia Ur. B. 0 . 
Tid’e Th* Soul 9/India. 
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VI 

But besides this proof of a common 
name, there are other prooft to show thiit 
the fkct oS this fundamental unity of 
Indk was fVdly grasped by the popular 
mind in ancient times. Even such an 
old book as the ^iff-Vedut one of the 
oldest literary records of humanity, reveals 
conscious and fervent attempts made by 
the Hi sis, those profoundly wise organisers 
of Hindu polity and culture, to visxialise 
the unity of their mother country, nay, to 
transfigure the mother earth into a living 
deity and enshrine her in the loving heart 
of the worshipper. This is best illustrated 
by the famous river-hymn* of the ^*> 7 - 
Veda where the various rivers of the 
Punjab, the perennial streams of plenty 
and good to which the country owes so 
much, which were at once the highways 
of commerce and culture alike, are deified 
by a grateful imagination and receive the 


‘ Bv. X. 76. 
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nation's worship and homage. As the 
mind of the devotee contemplates in love 
and reverence those formative, beneficent 
agencies of nature contribu^g from time 
eternal to the making of his country, it 
naturally traverses the entire area of his 
native land and grasps an image of the 
whole as a visible unit and form. Cert^nly 
a better and simpler, a more convenient and 
significant formula could not be invented 
for the perception of the ^therland as one 
indivisible unit than the following prayer 
of the sloka in the aforesaid hymn 

ai aa**4t i 

ij^ip I' 

[0 y9 Oftbsft. TubodS, tn4 

noMT* j9 mj pnjm I 0^ ;• 
jota#d by tba AitkDl, Titaita. ttd Arj>^aja by 

Mm SoMoa, h«« 7« mj 

' StUvdri 6 IIm Ball«]: « febe B*vi; A*ihti 

■ tb« CheiMb: U ant^nAs g Um oonbipini cotxrM 
of Ibe Ab««ia«0 tod H^Mpos ^Mb): VUsmU » Or. 
H}^upM B Jbednm; ^yiJ^d s She Tlpae (MooediDg 
to Tifek*) n tb9 £iM; Awm4Bthe Indoj (TSdeh). 
S«« Map. 
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It calls up at once in the mind’s eye a 
picture of the whole of Vedic India, and 
ftjlfils in a remarkable way the poet’s 
purpose behind it of awakening the 
people’s ccnsdousnesfi to the fundamental 
unity of their country. Nay, it does more r 
it elevates and refines patriotism itself 
into religion. To think of the motl«r 
country, to adore her as the visible giver 
of aU good, becomes a religious duty; the 
fatherland is allotted its rightful place in 
the nation’s daily prayers. The river- 
hymn* of tile Biff- Veda therefore presents 
the first national conception of Indian 
unity, such as it was. It was necessarily 
conditioned by the geographical horizon 

^ Th« «piiibfti) Vhe UqS of lavan rlvon, 

li applied to tht wliola of Vsdlo India. <a Big. VIXX., 
34,37, wd li thui ftnotha oxpnitlon of ll4 gMgrftpbloAl 
uaJtf. 

Tbo SfU oouatupfrrt of ibe Vedio daiocipUoB of tbo 
Fimjftb lo tho foliovmg ooQpl«t of the 
E&m^perrfr, ohepfisr 44 

w VTf I 
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attained in that age which seeitus to have 
been confined by the snowy mountains in 
the north, the Indus and the range of 
Suleiman mountains in the west, the 
Indus or the sea in the south, and the 
valley of the Jumna and the Ganges in tlic 
east. These limits pyaetically include the 
whole of Northern India, the geographical 
unity of which was also recognised and 
suitably expressed in the designation of 
the entire territory by the common name 
of JTydearta in VedJe literature. Hanu 
defines Ari^dvaria as fbUows:— 

Faster: i—It 31- 

Hedh&titbi has the following commen¬ 
tary on the above: “v+fr^T^rarTw^- 
wuf w: vjiirfisvT W fiff i *’ 

This explanation is quite in accord with 
that given by Amarahosa, viz.:— 

" wirfnnl: wi fw^wfwwvt: i” 

So that Aryivarta corresponds to the 
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territory between the Himalayas and tJie 
Vindhyas.‘ 

VII 

With the gradual extension of Aryan 
colonisation of India beyond the limits of 
the old Ary^varta so aa to embrace tlic 
whole of DakshiiiRpatha or Southern 
India, the old Vedic formula for tlic 
conception of Indhin unity was supple¬ 
mented by other appropriate formulae 
to give fitting expression to an expand¬ 
ing geographical consciousness. Thus the 
following Pauranic prayer is but an 
adaptation of the aforesaid river-hymn of 
the Rig- Veda to a new environment, to 
an expanded geographical horizon which 
embraced the whole of India within its 
limits J— 

' Th* [i.9],iiiftoeordwlUiJtf’a* 

HAVA a]M dsOnes Aj 7 tvart« m Uie ngiaa 

Vindh^iv ftcd th& Blmfrla^fri uid tbeee ftwo 
rftnsM frljo seom to )>9 tlM bouidAilM of tbo world 

in the£(tw{(a%i fit IS]. The SalOfTami^a^ 

of the pMt BejuekhuA epeeike of the hvar NAnuAda ee 
•• the dividing line of Asd 
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f^Tjwrt^ i ^ 

[0 7* G«c0, Tamdnfi, GedftTiB. 8«navtii» NftmMdK, 
8 i n < ^ i h a Aod C4Qva>7i omm j9 ud ntn into tiiii water 
o{ mj oflbrlAj Ij 

This holy text for the sacrifida) purifica* 
tion of water is doily repeated by millions 
of devout Hindus all over the coDtinent 
duiing their baths and worships and cannot 
foil to lift them for the Ume being above 
the narrow cares, anxieties, and interests 
of domestic life to a higher, wider plane 
of thought, on which they feel something 
of the great ** touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin *' and realise 
the vital, fundamental unity or kinship 
which binds them to a common fother* 
land, 08 members of the same nation^ 
fomiJy. The same ennobling, elevating 
effect is produced on the national con¬ 
sciousness by the following popular 

I W« Dkj eompwe m ooaaaxioQ tho mantioii of 
Ux* or Iho Mm O4ii0* ia 

riii.], vi&, Qodtwi, ESreri, Tlcvapeirqit 

Siadhn, uxd BerL 
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Pauranic couplet,^ in which the whole 
of India is represented as the knd of 
seven mountains, those cliosen seats of 
contemplation and peace :— 

Twwx vrf^nr^ fievWirT: i * 

Equally eiHeacious is tl\e following text 

in enfranchising the mind fVom the limi- 

taUons of a narrow, provincial, parochial 

outlook and opening it to a vision of 

the whole country of which all parts are 

equally sacred and entitled to homage;— 

^eVwT VT^T vnft frf<l i 

TTTTwift n * 

' ItAleeoooimintbs JtfA&SfrUraja, fihTtmAptfVfr, Gh.0. 

' Mahtndra m tb« Uabs&driL UoJl hlUi in Qkniua 
iad th« EMtam Obbis whm PiuviurBouk r«tlnd 
bli dsiMt br Rlmft; m th* eoubhun put o( 

the WeeteTD Ghi.te; ■ the nortbem put of the 

Weetem Oheta; RikfOt b the eutorn pert of the VlA* 
dh^w, the moimtuju of Groodwesa; oc P4H* 

fitra m the Veetem part of the VindhyM, faslodlog the 
See Uep. 

* The eevea eeored pleoee nuned Are: AjodhTft, 
Methura, MfifS or Serdfnr, EUi or Booerea, KSflohl 
or Oofijeeverun, Anuti or Ujjtkai* ud DvirKreti or 
DvruhA fs Ou&ertt. 
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Here India b represented as the land 
of seven prindpal sacred places which it 
is incumbent on every devotee to visit, 
and which cover between them practically 
the entire area of the country. It is also 
to be noted that the four most meritorious 
pilgrimages in India were placed by San- 
kar&chfirya In the four estreme points of 
the country, so that the entire country may 
be known by the people and the whole 
area held sacred.^ SahkarachArya also 
established four maik* or monasteries in 
the four comers of India, viz., Jyotir- 
math in the nortik, SAradA^math in the 
west, Srihgeri'matb in the south, and 
Govardhana-math in the east. These 
were, as it were, the pillars of Sankara’s 
reh^ous victory (fc^vwv), the capitals 
of his spiritual empire exercising its 
sway over the whole of India. The four 
traditional tirt/uu are similarly Svetaganga 

^ Mond plMW tre 2adari.K«d*Ru.U) ia iho 

northi BscoMTAn ia Um lOixth. Drir^ in wwi 
And JngTi**P*S^ in fib* eAsk 
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in the ea5t> DhanusUrtba in the soutli, 
Gomatikunda in the west and Tapta- 
kunda in the north. There are siroUarly 
four traditional tanks viz,, Pam pa, 

Vindu, NilrSyana and Manaaa in the 
south, east, west and north respectively. 
There ere, lastly, four popularly known 
K^tran, e.g., Miikti, Varaha, Hariliani 
and Kuru. There uie again recognised 
three principal temples for the worship of 
the sun in the east, nortli and west, viz., 
Konaraka (In Orissa), Multan [Brahtna- 
puy<iWi I, 140, et&J, and Suryapura or 
Surat [XA.S.B., I. 887], There are also 
. similarly distinguished eifffii Viniiyaka 
(Geneva) tirthas, viz., Moresvaia, B8lL*Lla, 
Len£dri, Siddhatek, Ojhar, Sthevara or 
Meura, Hailjanagrama and Mahaja. 

The following passage, deai* to every 
devout Hindu, enumerates the various 
places of l^aiva worship scattered through¬ 
out the whole of India:— 
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fw^ 9S*n ^ H iPu rg I 
■W^IWT^ r^ 4 [Jill ^TT^TT^ I 

^ I 

Tinfir ^^firf^TTfir vtw imr: vtwr: i 
NMW4SII* vnf ^iraFii i' 

A simiUr pAssftge enumerates the prin¬ 

cipal sacred places consecrated to Visnu 
which are daily repeated by millions of 
Hindus all over India.* 

^ TZm plftMt h» tbui UssHatd: Savnfff m 
Quint; 8ri-Ms n tb* Hid hint Ia Kidm; C^’dn; 

OMT Md ttiieUiu UlblMutl; 

tbt ElBUklftrM (£«aarMi«ib): DaWnl {ukooim); 5«* 
fiATM; OiM^' cr ; <7A<dSAS«H a Bdd;ft&*th; 

5#ju&««un«» or BAconvin; ^ aloya (oakaovB). 

* yTTT a 'T xfafweii i 

ifTXvrW ^xhanit trywaw i u j 

VTXWW ■< 14i^| 1» ^n•* I 

i r, i 

xnTWt v^ aftfiwTT f saa, i 

I i I 

arlWv Jfrvi V WTir i 

0u4mVj| xfrxTt w3wf«T« i «i 
naril VTVv^f aerafu i 
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And in the story of Sati, the perfect 
wife, who can miss the significance of the 
fifty-two places in which fragments of the 
smitten body fell ? And one finger fell 
in Calcutta, and that is still the K£Ugh&t. 
And the tongue fell at Kangra (Jw&l£- 
nxukhi) in the North Panjab and appears 


^ V \ fi j ^ I e I 

feTTTlf »fTTf«l( I 

B r (1 

v^T i 

I \x I 

fnr^ '^m'rfr Kmww i 

wtrwif vTzvnr^ t i 

TT't err^^t f 

Ti ^ ' ^ i^ l wm fsffwfiimhnnr ; 

VTvrf^iHt *»rinT^^ir^ o i 

IJWTTTt t^WTtTT | 

w^tT ftfyrwv^ ftineTajl " <i I 
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to this dty, as licking tongues of Ere. 
from underneath the ground. And the 
left hand fell at Benares which is for ever 
Annapflma, the Giver-of-Bread." * All the 
above passages, with their renoai'kable hold 

' Tb* DnH-giii (et^htb oh^pler) ^otowiIw tte 
vuloiu plMM tbTOQ|boQt TttdU mcni io tb« Dtvi 
or DursA. 


ww 1i 

ffi ja i 
warn » 

ifrtrrft awrfdii i i 

uTTvfiiv^y^ afuait wimOi a i 

an i k i 

maflid ^tiT^WTW^fran i 
aiiai< UWW WTWTVTU 1^1 

^r«r«inai^ x4 V^VwVaf*^ t 
wnr^di a^ifa^J wfwwi^wfw^ i "tt t 

^^wnfq g 4 t I 

wiirar^ g wrvrv i ni 

^inttra anva ^ni^d ^^rfan i 
^rwrtw \'wwr^ Tj Trf¥^ i i 

wfAWW awifa'ti inra*a( Vm af^ai \ 
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on the heart of the people as texts of 
their daily prayers, give expression to a 
feeling for the fatherland, an absorbing 
passion for place which is hardly surpassed 
anywhere in the world, while a negative 
proof of the same emotion shows itself in 
the fact that all the holy and sacred 
places of the Indian He within the limits 


fvmiw p i 

f 

Kf^TTrarrstTr fmw wnwt vPaa i M i 
uTirTv i 

fwfrt firfWTTTT vnni I u 

iiTTi i 
’mi ffTwnitrm^ i 
aWW v^Tw i w • 

wirw^ iftf*: 'w^rraf i 

i»ri^ w ^ II n 

3 [ 

TfTTfff Pf ^ wn iTf t 8 ,r« ‘ a i r w aTTWfw: i « p 
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of India and not one of them in some 
far off Palestine. 


VIII 

This intense passion for fiitlierland, 
indeed, utters itself throughout Sanskrit 
literature. We select some of these 
references at random. The Atharva Vedat 
for instance, sings the praises of the 
mother country as the land of the brave 
and the pious, of heroism and enterprise, 
of commerce and trade, of science and 
art, of virtue and greatness, of countless 
medicinal herbs and plants \ ^ the land, 
girt by the sea and fertilised by the 
sacred nvers like the Indus, and rich in 
grain and foodstuffs the land where our 
forefathers lived and worked, where the 
A suras succumbed to the might of the 

‘ xrt 

* Ati, xc. a—^ fey I S*) cui i atf 
W€v: i'' 
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Devas; ^ the land which boasts of the 
highest mountain and the most beautiful 
forest; * the land of sacrificial rites and 
sacred pleasures, of valour and renown, 
of patriotism and self-sacrifice, of virtue 
and kindness.’ There are passages also 
in other Sanskrit works which refer to 
India as the chosen land,* a veritable 

' A9. xit 5-“^ sy^nri TnTfwf: irert 

• Av. 711. 11—•^*rT * 

• At. xiL 1.9a—"'ijiirt KxXyf vt 

1 

Av. XU. 1.41— 

Twf wart aTdriwm i 

VU^ Pwfdtu, H. Hi. 94 :— 
aiafwi fwv 
vwr^ if wmrwrim^ i 
anfi4f^i v^ai4an 
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he&ven on e&rth, culminating in the great 
national utterance 

(* mother and motherlazid are higher than 
heaven itself’). 


IX 

The same feeling for the fatherland has 
again spread over the whole continent a 

[Thu do th« cods ibc lbs gloria* ot Bhlr*teT*ra*i 
** Mor* fertoASto tbiA w* «r* wbo M* bem i& thti 
Uad whsrota lia* th* uriteUa road lo huToa tad 
itlvtUoA.*’] 

r. six. SO, 97. 

viNt fawa iC^ 
ffrr Tvt faryw \ 

war 

^Ttfir w, nvii 

• « • » 

•irwv w: wjf^arrwitf^ 
fanrw www wvw i 

wfJTvuw w: WT^- 
wawt w wiftfa ii ^ ii 
n 2 
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network of shrines and sacred places which 
constitutes one of the distinguishing and 
diiferentiating features of India. For it 
goes without saying that the institution 
of pilgrimage is entirely an expression 
of love for tlie motherland, one of the 
modes of worship of the country which 
strengthens the religious sentiment and 
expands the geographical consciousness. 
Behind the religious merit and sanctity 
of pilgrimage there lies the admiration 
of place, of art, even of geographical 
fiigniticance. Benares in the North and 
Conjeeveram in the South are loved 
and visited because they are cathedral 
cities, rich in architecture, in treasure 
and in the associations of saints and 
scholars. We also feel that Jagann&th 
owes its position in no small degree to the 
sheer beauty of the sea and also perhaps 
to the cosmopolitanism of the place 
as the port through which long flowed 
the eastern trade. Allahabad, the Tir- 
tharJja PraySga, the prince of holy places. 
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inevitably rose at the confluencse of two 
mighty rivers mingling thdr waters. The 
perennial beauty of the Himalayas has 
captivated the national imagination and 
has made them the refuge of holy men, 
drawing unending streams of pilgrims. 
Indeed, the Hindu's pilgrimages are 
always to the glacier>clad mountain, the 
palm-cUd sea-shore or oceao-isle, or the 
almost impenetrable depths of hill and 
jungle, where the tread of the generations 
of Man has scarcely been heard, and 
Natu^ left free to exerdse her healing 
and healthful injQuence. Thus the Indian 
treats the beauty of place in a peculiar 
way, foreign to the West: his method of 
appreciating and celebrating it is quite 
different A spot of beauty is no place for 
social enjoyment or self-indulgence ; it is 
the place for self-restrdnt, for solitary 
meditation which leads the mind from 
nature up to Nature’s God. Had Nia- 
gara been situated on the Ganges, how 
different would have been its valuation 
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by humanity (* Instead of occasional 
picnics and railway pleasure-trips, the 
perennial pilgrimage of worshipping 
crowds. Instead of parks, asramas. 
Instead of hotels, temples. Instead 
of ostentatious excess, simple austerity. 
Instead of the desire to liamess its 
mighty forces to the chariot of human 
utility, an absorbing subjectivity, a com¬ 
plete detachment f^m the body and the 
outward world to feed the life of the spirit I 
Thus the institution of pilgrimage is 
undeniably a most powerful instrument 
for developing the geographical sense in 
the people which enables them to think 
and feel that India is not a mere con¬ 
geries of geographical fragments, but a 
single, thougli immense, organism, filled 
with the tide of one strong pulsating life 
from end to end. The visit to holy 
places as an imperative religious duty 
has made wide travelling a national habit 

' Ct. Sister NiTeOlU’i •’Tk4 W»h of Indian 
p. S41. 
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in India in aU ages of life» with young 
and old alike, and travelling in ages pre¬ 
ceding the era of steam and mechanical 
transport could not but promote a deep 
knowledge of the tracts traversed which 
is easily escaped by modern globe-trotters. 
It was this supremely Indian institution 
in fact which served in the past in 
place of the modem railway and facilities 
for travel to promote popular movements 
from place to place and intercommunica¬ 
tion between parts producing a perception 
of the whole. It allowed no parochial, 
provincial sense to grow up which might 
interfere with the growth of the idea 
of the geographical unity of the mighty 
motherland; allowed no sense of physical 
comforts to stand in the way of the 
sacred duty of intimately knowing one's 
mother country; and softened the severi¬ 
ties of old-world travelling by breaking 
the pilgrim’s route by a holy halting 
place at short intervals. 

It is difBcult indeed to count up the 
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umumerable sacred spots which an over¬ 
flowing religiotis feeling has planted 
throughout India. One of the best lists ^ 
of these is to be found in the Vanapnrva 

’ Th* Oaa^a^ripa preflerv«i hero 4uihOQliio lUte 
of th« Hindu holy p! 60 «B over India. Tho following] 
paue,^ In the eixty*ftiiih ohoptor dlntin^iehflB the 
prisoipBil BBQred plaoes thiiB 

am *¥ T^vTr; \ 

ifw vrv i 

W ^fWvfiinni:Tfwf i 

But porbepi the belt esd e aoii oxhatiitive enunerotion 
of holy plMeft ocoun in the elghty*flt«t obapteri vhloh 
pMiM in review the whole eontlaent from the HimideyM 
to C&pe Ooaorln la the fellovlng eoopleM i— 

W'W ^WTWTT I 

I 

«T»’ ^ arimrt wfura/itr^il i 

wirfvwT^t VTvftnj i 

TTTT^ fTr^> anranrv: n 

TT’n^fmsfwKw I 

wiC n 

Trr»rw ^ xwr i 
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of the MahabhSrata where two descrip¬ 
tions are given of the principal holy 
places, one by Narada and the other 
by Dhaumya. Other such lists are to 


I 

TPli «T*r i 

jf! flT«T WfU^ ysirt 
w^*hirT i 

irTWTT II 

vr! "^4 w^tnw i 

"wv u 

wuiftwt n^T^T?* I 

yr^<em f wgnt ti r i 
WTWT^wi I 

^ TWT ^r^TW^'- I 

WT^ fffVT B 

fw^ irtt frrfw i 

TB^TBrvT^ ^rnrrnr m'ivx: i 
y^tti4iv fir^nf I 

irraim* wnt vucr^t b 
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be found in the various accounts of what 
are known aa the Pitha-sthanas. The 
popularly known number, 52, is given by 
Tantra Chu^mani. According to Devl- 


ITanjT fwfw I 
VTT y 

fT^vr^ t 

vVt^ irvT i 
TTVT^’ I 

ttW wfTV»ft5'^ 1 

VII 

wn^-i vfw^ \ 

f»r»' vVt lA’^ lAikWwv*! I 
^JWK^ w>fTff1iavr«ir«:?( i 
wrfvw^ »ivnA<! a>wtfwna:TV«r i 
>ri»iv*« I *1 ^aTl I 

f« WJ T'af fewvTTtv^ vrv i 

VTnfV^iv^ tM vtwFvfv: i 

^ VTlWT Tt«r I 
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BhSgflvata, the aumber is 108 [7-80]. 
The Kubjikstantra also enumerates the 
various Siddh&pitbas throughout India. 
The Siva-Chanta distinguishes the M&hS> 
pl^has numbering 51 from the minor 
Upa^pltlias numbering 26. A reference 
to these holy places is also contuned in 
the Kshka-pui^na (chh. IS, 50, 01). 


X 

Along with this system and network 
of Hindu holy places should also be 
considered the multitude of monuments 
with which Buddhism and Jainisoi— 
ultimately and essentially but phases of 
Hindu thought—have adorned the land 
and influenced the geographical con- 
sdousness of large numbers of people 

wkft TinfiT- I 

jrTTTT^ fnw# nftWV’fTT ( 

^TWT Jnrw% u i 
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under theis direct sway. “ Historically, 
both Buddhism and Jainism, may be 
regarded as ofPshoots or sects of Hindu- 
ism/’^ Buddliism in fact is the name 
given to Hinduism of the first lew 
centuries of the Christian era, wlien 
precipitated in a foreign conseiousnesH. 
Its special and most noteworthy contri¬ 
bution was a vast imperial orgaiiisntion, 
highly centralised, coherent in all its 
parts, full of the geographical conscious¬ 
ness, utteiing itself in similar architec¬ 
tural forms in the east and west of India, 
passionately eager to unify and elevate 
the people and to adorn tfie land. India 
became a self-contained, self-conscious 
unit, in full and living communication 
both by land and sea with China and 
Japan, Syria and Egypt, sending abroad 
ambassadors, merchants and missionaries 
with messages, commodities and ideas. 

What the idea of pilgrimage is to the 

‘ S«e V. A. Sffiibh'g ‘‘ A Suiory of Fifta Art in 
«bo.i ^ntrod-ootioiu 
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Hindu mind, the worship o( relics is to 
the Buddhist The former realised itself 
in the planting of holy places, the latter 
in the erection of monuments beautifying 
the land. The Buddhist veneration of 
relics led to the construction of multitudes 
of domed cupolas (stupas, dagobis) for 
the safe custody of the relics, surrounded 
with accessory structures upon which 
were lavished all the resources of art: 
while the necessities of monastic life 
led to the erection of vihiras and 
cbaityas, monasteries and churches, both 
rock-cut and structural The Pitlar9 
(lati) at Delhi. Tirhut. Sankisa, Sanchi. 
etc .; the chaitya-cav€^ and viharae at 
Bihar, Nasik, Ajanta, Elura, Karle, 
Kanheri, fihaja, Bedsa. Dhamnar, Udai- 
gixi, Bagh, etc.; stupas of ManikyaU, 
Samatb, Sanehi and Amaiavati; the 
gatMays and stans roxlmya at Barabat 
(Bharhut). Mathura. Gaya. Sanehi and 
Aroaravati; and lastly, the numerous 
Gandhara monasteries ^ all these, con- 
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sidetiDg their widely-separated locations, 
point to the extensive area which was 
unified by a common artistic impulse, a 
single religious idea. 


XI 

We have now seen bow the idea of 
the essential unity of the Indian world 
underlying its truly continental vastness 
and variety has seized the national con¬ 
sciousness and become one of its natural, 
integral contents. It is also clear that 
tills particular consciousness could not 
be a sudden growth but required time 
for its development Its evolution must 
naturally correspond at every stage to 
the evolution of geographical knowledge 
in the Indian mind. The perception of 
India as a single country must wait on 
an intimate geographical knowledge of 
the whole of India previously obtained. 
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It is therefore necessary to trace the 
development of this geographical know- 
ledge and mark out its successive stages. 


XII 

It goes without saying that in the Vedic 
age the geographical horison embraced 
only a part of India. The extent and 
limits of Vedic India may be inferred 
from the river-hymn and other geo¬ 
graphical data in the Rig- Veda. Mention 
is made therein of some twenty-five 
streams^ all but two or three of which 
belong to the Indus river system. The 
word S^toSindhavah is once used to 
indicate Aryan India* the land of seven 
rivers, which are generally understood to 
mean the five rivers of the Punjab, 
together with the Indus and the Kabul, 
for which the Sarssvati was afterwards 
substituted. The easterly limit of the 
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Aryan home is indicated by the reference 
in one or two places to the rivers Jamuna 
and Ganges. Thus the widest geo¬ 
graphical extent of Vedic India was the 
country bounded “by the snowy moun¬ 
tains in the north* the Indus and the 
range of the Suleiman mountains in the 
west* the Indus and the sea in the south, 
and the valley of the Yamuna and the 
Ganges in the east. The country beyond 
the Vindhya range and the Narmada 
river, which are not mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda* was not known to the Vedic Aryans. 

I>ater Vedic literature does' not show 
any knowledge of Southern India. The 
passage in the Aitartya Brdhmana [vii. 18], 
in which Visvftmitra refers to the Andhras, 
Fiindnis* Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas 
as living on the borders of the Aryan 
settlements, only demonstrates that the 
Xryas were at that time acquainted with 
the whole country to the north of the 

‘ Mfts Uuller fo JftdM: w AaS oan ii U/uik f 
pp. lee, 174. 
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Vindhya and a portion to the south-east 
of that range. 


XIII 

The examination of the available evi¬ 
dence shows that the colonisation of 
Southern India did not accomplish itseli* 
till the seventh century d.c. Pfinini, who 
must have flourished in the beginning 
of the seventh centmy before the Christian 
era, if not earlier still,” ^ mentions many 
places and rivers which mostly belong to 
the Panjab and Afghanistan. The most 
southerly places mentioned by him are 
Kachchha [IV. 2, 138], Avanti [IV. 1, 
176], Kosala [IV. 1, 171], Karusa* [IV. 
1, 178], and Kalinga [IV. 1,178]. 

The contemporary Pali literature points 
to the same conclusion. In one of tlie 
oldest Pali texts [the Sutta-Nipita, 
976) occurs the expression DakkhinS- 

’ Sir B. Q. In bia JTitiwy of 

DMOon. 

* Bkrtem portion of Sbabftbad diatrlot la Belur. 
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patha,^ which does not mean the whole 
of modem Dekkan» but only a remote 
settlement on the upper Godavari. The 
expression does not occur in any one of 
the four Nik^yas. It occurs again in the 
later text [Vin. 195, 196 ; 2, 298], but 
only to mean the same district near the 
God&vari and in conjunction with Avanti. 
The Nil^yas refer to sea-voyages out of 
sight of land [see my ffUtcri/ of Indian 
Skipping, Pert I.,ch. III.] and to Kalihga 
and Dantapura near the coast, while the 
Vinaga to Bharukaccha [8, 88] and the 
Uddna to Supparaka [ 1»10], The approxi¬ 
mate geographical extent of the most 
ancient Buddhism {ie., about the time of 
Buddha) is stated inter alia in the Mahd- 
parinibhdna Sutta, ** where are named the 

> neJciifiip&tlie., pi.tb or road ct tba uuth; 

tb« MQtbam roftd’ was tbe fieobaloftl oxpreailoo iot 
8ovtt3«m Indie.. The e4ieJegonB expreuion (or Northam 
Indie. WM Uttanpntiiai lit., 'tfae path nr road o( the 
2 iartb, the nortbem Toe.d ’ vhiob «e« of ooDftnnt nee, 
e.p.. in oonneoUon irltK Har»«T»rdlun« of Eaaovj. who 
iB called * the 

werlilce lord o( all ibe region of the Kortih. 
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following chief towns as the dwelling- 
places of many nobles* Brahmans and 
Vais'yas converted to Buddhism, viz., 
ChampE, Rajagaha, SEvatthi, SEketa, 
Kosambl and Maga-Baranasi, comprising 
between them the Idngdoms of KSsi- 
Kosala and Magadha* together with the 
territories now known as Oudh and Bihar. 
The same geographical extent may be 
inferred from the distribution of Buddha’s 
relics among eight places as mentioned 
in the Mdt^parimbfi&na SxUla [S. B. E., 
VoL XIm pp. 129 ff,], which are: Rijagaha, 
Ves&ll, Kapilavathu, AUakappa, Rsma- 
gima, Vethadipa, PEvE, and Kusln&rE, 
besides the shrines erected by Drona the 
Brahmin and the Moriyas of Pippalivana. 
The extent of the whole of old Buddhist 
India may be similarly inferred from 
passages in some P&Li books [e.g., AhgxU^ 
tara, 1. 218; 4. 252, 256, 260; Vimya 
2. 146], which enumerates the six¬ 
teen principal political divisions of the 
country as follows r (1) Ah^, (2) Ma- 

£ 2 
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gadha, (8) Eas!, (4) Kosalfi, (5) Vajjl, 
(6) Malls, (7) Ceti, (8) VamsS, (9) 
Kuru, (10) Panchala, (11) MacchS, (12) 
SOva^enS, (Id) AssakS, (14) AvanU, (15) 
GandhSrS, and (16) KambojS. Another 
similar list, indicating a slightly wider 
geographical extent, is to be found in tlie 
Govinda Sutta, SO \,Dlgha-Nikd}/at XIX. 
86]> where the following seven provinces 
are distributed by the Brahman Govinda 
among King Renu and six other Ksatriya 
princes, vi 2 ., (1) Kaliziga, with its capital 
Dantapura; (2) Assaka, with its capital 
Fotana; (8) Avanti, with its capital Ms- 
hismatl; (4) Sovira, with its capital 
Roruka; (5) Vidcha, with its capital Mi- 
tbils; (6) Ahga, with its capital Champs ; 
(7) Kisi, with its capital BsrSnasi< 

The LaHta-Vistara [ch. IIL] also men¬ 
tions the existence of sixteen great States 
in the different countries of “ Jarabud^^pa,” 
and also names the following places and 
dynasries in cozmection with a discussion 
of their fitness as the birthplace of the 
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Buddha, viz., (1) the Vaideha dynasty of 
Magadka; (2) the Koeala dynasty; (8) 
the Vaft^r^'a dynasty, of which the 
Tibetan name is Vddsa, with its capital 
Kau^mb!; (4) the city state of VaUali} 
(5) the Pradyotarui dynasty which ruled 
in JJjjayinX; in the Chinese version it is 
called Mavanti, apparently a corruption 
of Avanti; (6) the city of Mathura, 
where ruled the race of King Kahsa; 
(7) the city of Hantindpura of the Panda- 
vas; (8) the city of Mithild} (9) the 
country of the Sakyas with its capital 
Kapilav£9tu, which was finally chosen as 
the fit birthplace for the Buddha. “ He 
surveyed all the Kfatriya royal dynasties 
in the continent named Jatntni and found 
all of them tainted except the Sakya race, 
which was devoid of all defect.” 

Again, in the tenth chapter of the 
same work where the Bodhisattva names 
the 64 lands of writing there is a reference 
to the following places and tribes: ( 1 ) 
Ahga, (2) Vanga, (8) Magadha, (4) the 
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country of Sakftn, (5) BrahmavalJi, (5) 
Dravida» (7) Daksipa, (8) Ugra, (8) Da- 
rada, (10) Khisaya, (11) China, (12) the 
country of Huna. 

All the above references, Sanskrit as 
well as Pali, show that the geographical 
horizon of the Indians between the Vedic 
and early Buddhist periods did not 
embrace Southern India and Ceylon, the 
knowledge and colonisation of which 
belonged to a later period. 


XIV 

Southern India first floats into the 
Indian geographical horizon at least as 
early a^ the fourth century B.c. If the 
whole of India was unknown to Psnini, 
it was well-known to his commentator 
KSty&yana, whom both popular tradition 
and modem scholarship assign to the time 
of the Nandas who preceded the Mauryas. 
Kityayana's reference to the derivatives 
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Pandyas, ChoUs and Mahi^at, supple¬ 
ments in reality both the graromar and 
geography of Panini. 

There is also Greek evidence to show 
that the Indians had a very accurate 
knowledge of the form and extent of 
India in the time of Alexander’s invasion* 
According to Strabo [Oeoffraphia, ii* 1» 0], 
Alexander caused the whole country 
to be described by men well acquainted 
with it.” This account was afterwards 
lent to Patrokles, the satrap under Seleu- 
kus Nikator and Antiochus Soter, and 
was accepted as true by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo who on the basis of that 
account have given certain distances and 
dimensions about India which approxi¬ 
mate to their modern measurements. 

We also know from history how wide 
and deep was the geographical know¬ 
ledge of the whole of India under the 
Maurya Emperor. Thus the Arihasd^tra 
of Kautilya, which is generally attributed 
to Chanakya, the minister of Chandra- 
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gupta, shows a good knowledge of the 
economic products of the various parts 
of India including the south. The trade- 
routes of India are divided broadly into 
two classes (1) the Northern, i.e., those 
leading to the Himalayas and called 
Hoimavatah; (8) the Southern called 
DaksinSpathah. Of these the former 
are noted for their access to such com¬ 
modities as elephants, horses, perfumes, 
skins I silver and gold, while ^e Utter 
convey such valuable things as conch- 
shells, diamond, precious stones, pearls 
and gold, of which the Tamil land is the 
famous and fertile source. Commercially 
the latter are therefore held to be more 
important than the former. Southern 
India is also recognised to be abounding 
in mines. Some of the rivers of Southern 

TWTWT^TI I 

ir9**nc«rw- 

^fTCrvfi \ 

Bk. VTt oh. 19. 
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India and of Ceylon are mentioned as 
sources of pearls, 6.g., TUmraparmka, Kula, 
Churna; and also some mountains, e.g., 
Pindyavlltalca, Mahendra. In the eJrtreme 
north, some Himalayan villages are 
mentioned as the source of skins, 6.g., 
Vis!, Mahavisf, Aroha, Bahkva and also 
Nepal as sources of blankets. Kambhoja 
(Afghanistan, the Kaofu of Hluen Tsang). 
Sindhu (Sindh) and Xratta (Panjab, 
lit. land of tlie kingless) are also men* 
tioned as sources of the supply of horses. 
Among eastern countries are mentioned 
Vahga, Paundra, Suvarna-Kudyaka (pro¬ 
bably K&rDarhpa, as suggested by the 
commentator), Magadha* KSsI and Ka- 
linga, which were noted even in those 
early days for their cotton and silk &brics. 
Anga, Karasa, PrScbya and Kalihga are 
also mentioned as sources of the supply 
of elephants. M&dura in the south, 
Apar£nta on the west, Mshisa in the 
Deccan are abo mentioned for their 
cotton fabrics. Surfistra is also mentioned 
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for its supply of elepliants And Sauvira 
for horses. I-astly, some countries out¬ 
side India are also mentioned with which 
she had trade across the seas (Pfirasamu- 
draka), e.g., Svarnabhiimi noted for its 
perfumes* China for its silks (ChTnapaft^) 
and Arabia (VanSyu) for its horses.' 

The Edicts of Asoka also supply con- 
vindng evidence that the whole of India 
was known in his day.s. The southern 
independent kingdoms, such as the Chola* 
Pandya, Satiyaputra and Keralaputra, are 
mentioned, together with the Andhras 
and Fulindas. There are also mentioned 
the border nations on the north-west, 
west and the Deccan such as the Yonas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kashtrikas, Pitc- 
nikas (probably connected with Paithan), 
Nabhatas. The conversion of Ceylon 
by Mahendra may also be taken to be 
a historical fact, supported as it is by 
both northern and southern tradition. 

Thus by the time of the Maurya 

’ A^haS^tra, pp. SO, 70—SI. U7for« Bd. 
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Empire the knowledge of all parts of 
India was a common possession, a content 
of the popular geographical consciousness. 
And we accordingly find the contemporary 
and subsequent literature replete with 
geographical detfdls. 


XV 

Patat^ali {150 d.c.) shows considerable 
advance upon Katy&yana and has intimate 
knowledge of the south. Besides men* 
tioning Msbismat! [Mah&bhasya on Pan. 
III. 1, 26], Vaidarbha [IV. 1, 4], Ksnchi- 
pura [IV. 2, 2] and Kerala or Malabar 
[IV. 1,175] he notices some lingual usages 
in the south [1. 1 ,19].' 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise 
chronological value of the great epics 
Pftmsyana and MahS.bh&rata as we have 
them now. Popular Hindu belief assigns 
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to the Rimayana * an earliev date and is 
supported by the fact that it shows a 
much less knowledge of Southern India 
than the Mahibharata. Among the 
places lying to the south are mentioned 
Utkala, Kalinga, DasSma [Bhilsa], Avanti 
and Vidarbha, which do not cany us 
very far beyond the line of the Vindliyas. 
Between these and the southernmost 
countries of the Cliolaa* Pftndyas and 
Keralas the Rlkm£yana mentions no other 
place but DandakSranya. This state of 
geographical loiowledge carries us back 
to the days of later Vedic literature before 
the 7th century D.c. Sugriva's descrip¬ 
tions, however, of places and peoples in the 
Kiskindha K£nda [Saxgas 40-46] exhibit 
broadly the conception of India as a whole 
which is distinguished from parts forming 
what may be termed Greater India, as also 
from surrounding countries and nations. 

^ Tbd ArthaiAttra nfwe M Uu »fi«7 o{ the R/lmAi/afia 
frod UahAbhiraMt thua: “UTiTTW 

W I '' sd., p. ih] 
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That a Mah&bhirata existed before 
Punini is proved by his allusions to Visu- 
deva, Aijune and Yudhisthira. The 
geographical horizon of the Epic as we 
have it now is indicated in the passage> 
among others, where Sahadeva is repre¬ 
sented to have subdued the Pandyas, 
Dravidas, Udras, ICeralas and Andhras 
[Sabh&p. ch. 81]. It is also indi¬ 
cated in the passage [Bhismap. ch. 9], 
which enumerates the seven principal 
mountains of India and also by the list 
of some 200 rivers given in the tenth 
chapter of Bhl^maparva, where are men¬ 
tioned the southerly rivers, Mah&nadI, 
Godavari, Krisna and Kaverl, Narmada, 
Kr4navfin!, VBna, Tunga-V5na. The 
Bhlsmaparva, chapter IX., mentions 157 
peoples belonging to Northern India and 
60 peoples belonging to the south of the 
Narmada. The Vanaparva, as has been 
already stated, affords interesring geogra¬ 
phical data in the lists of holy places it 
gives. The holy places in the south 
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meotiosed are the God&van> Vgrta, 
Payosni, tlie Agastya-tirtha and the 
VaJuna-Urtha, the TSmraparnl and 
Gokarna-tTrtha, the KavCrT and the 
Kanya-tirtha (probably ICanya Kum&ri, 
Cape Comorin). Tiie itinerary of the 
P{t(idavaa is also similarly interesting. 
It refers to such places as the Vaitaranl 
in Kalihga, the Mahsadra mountain 
where lived ParasuiKma, and the P&ndya 
country whence they reached Surplraka. 

Besides this intimate knowledge of 
the parts, the Mahsbh&rata presents a 
conception of the whole of India as a 
geographical unit in the famous passage 
in the Bhlsmaparva where the shape 
of India is described as an equilateral 
triangle, divided into four smaller equal 
triangles, the apex of which is Cape 
Comorin and the base formed by riie 
line of the Himalaya mountains. As 
remarked by Cunningham lAncuTU Oeo^ 
giraphp of India^ p. 5], “the shape corre¬ 
sponds very well with the general form 
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of the country, if we extend the limits 
of India to Ghazni on the north-west 
and fix the other two points of the 
truingle at Cape Comorin and Sadiya in 
Assam." 


XVI 

The geographical knowledge of the 
Mab&bbfirata is followed up by all the 
PurSnas, which are well-known for their 
detailed information regarding the places 
and peoples of India. They also present 
the conception of India as a geographical 
unit in their description of the country as 
made up of nine divisions, viz., Indra, 
KasSrumat, T&mraparna, Gabhastimat, 
Kumailk&, Nftga, Saumya, Varuna, 
Gfindharva, which agree with those of 
the famous astronomer Bh&skarlch&rya 
[Siddhantasironuni, ch. III., 41 ]. 

VarShamihira [Vnhat • Sanhita, cb. 
XIV.], however, gives a different list of 
the Nine Divisions which deserves a 
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more than passing notice for the wealth 
of topographical details it presents. It 
may be given as follows:— 

I. Central Division: Tribes—Kurus, 
Pafich^Uus, PSndus, SQrasenas, Vatsas, 
etc. Towns—Mathurt, Saketa. Rivers 
'-Yamuna and Sarasvati. 

II. Eastern Division: Tribes—Ambas- 
thas, Kausalakas, Paundras, Prilgjyotisas, 
XamraUptikas and Utkalas. Countries— 
Kokla, Mithils, KasT, Mf^dha, Pundra, 
TSmalipti, Samatata, Udra, etc. 

III. South-eastern Divisions Tribes 
— Chedikas, DasSrnas, NisSdas, etc. 
Countries — Ahga (Chedi), Upavanga, 
Vanga, Kalihga, Andhra, Vidarbha, etc. 
Mountains—the Vindyas. 

IV. South Division j Tribes—ibhiras. 
Avantakas, Cheryas, Kairalakas, etc., 
mariners (Trfrrr), etc. Countries — 
Avanti's beryl-mines (Vaidurya), BhSru- 
Itachchba, Cbitrakut^, places for obtaining 
conch - shells, Kafichl, Lahk£, southern 
ocean, places for obtaining pearls, Sihhala, 
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Talikata, Vellura, Chera, Cbola, Kachchha, 
KamSt&'> Kerala, Konkana, etc. Forests 
—Dandakavana, Mountains—Dardura, 
Kusuma, Mahendra, Malaya, Malindya, 
Risyamuka, SOrpa, etc. Rivers—Kavgrl, 
Krisnft, Tamrapaini and Vsni. 

V. South • west Division : Tribes — 
Abbiras, Aravas, Barbaras, Kir&tas, 
MSkaras, Pahlavas, Sindhus, Sauviias, 
Sudras, Yavanas, etc. Countries—Ma- 
hSrnava, Anarta, Dr&vida, KambbSja, 
Parasava, Sur&stra, etc. 

VI. Western Division : Tribes—Apa- 
rUntakas, Haihayas, Mlechchhas, ^akas, 
Vaisyas, etc. 

VII. North-west Division: includes 
H&rabauras, Stri-r&jya, and the river 
Venumatl. 

VIII. Northern Division r Tribes— 
Hutias, Kaikayas, Udichyas, etc. Towns 
— Pu§kal5vatl, Tak^silS- Countries — 
GandhSra, Uttarakuru. Mountains — 
Dbanu^mat, Himavat, Kailasa, etc. 
River—YamunS. 

p 
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IX. North-east Division; includes 
KSsmira. 


XVII 

We may conclude the above account 
of the development of Indian geogra¬ 
phical knowledge by a reference to the 
geography of KSlidSsa. In the conquests 
of Raghu are mentioned (in the east), 
the Suhmas, the Vahgasi the river Ea- 
pi^ft, the Utkalas, the Kalihgas with the 
mountain Mahendra; in the south, the 
river Kfiverl and, beyond it, the Pa^yas 
with their pearls produced at the mouth 
of the Timraparnl, the mountains Malaya 
and Dardura, and, crossing them, the 
Keralas; on the west, crossing the Mu¬ 
rals river, Aparsnta between the Sabya 
range and the sea, the Parasikas: in the 
north, the Yavanas, the Hunas, the Kam- 
bojas, the Klrfttas and other hilly tribes 
near the KailSsa mountain ; PiSgjyotisa 
in the extreme east. In the MeghadQta 
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the places mentioned on the route of the 
cloud messenger from RSma^ri to Alaka 
are the following: Sstpura hills, Mslava, 
the Reva (NarmadS), Vindhya range, 
Dasurna, capital VidisS, Ujjayitd on the 
^iprS, river Gandhavatl, Gambhtr&, De- 
vagiri, Charmapvati, Dasapura, Kuru« 
ksetra, the Sarasvatl, the Kcnkhala hill 
near the Ganges, the source of the 
Ganges, Mount KaiUsa, Manasa lake 
and Aia^. 


XVIIl 

We have now seen how the Indians 
in ancient times before the era of steam 
and mechanical locomotion possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the different parts, 
tribes and races of India welded together 
into a whole which was so essential to 
their realisation of the idea of the geO' 
graphical unity of their vast country. 
We have also seen that it was not a 
mere intellectual conception or an abstract 

F 2 
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idea but a vivid realisation through the 
heart; not the happy hit of a momentary 
inspiration but the settled habit of national 
thought induced by religious texts and 
daily prayers. 

But along with the influence of relipon 
as explained above, there was also the 
influence of politics in producing this 
popular consciousness of Indian geo¬ 
graphical unity. History records the 
names of many Indian rulers who 
succeeded in realising their ambition of 
establishing a suzerainty over the whole 
of India which was accordingly thought 
of and used as a unit, as the common 
field of national activity. Such a ruler in 
older days was Harsavardhana, who 
rdgned from 606 to 648 a-D. over an 
empire that embraced the whole of the 
basin of the Ganges (including Nepal) from 
the Himalayas to the Narmada, besides 
Malwa, Gujrat and Suraafra, and won 
for itself recognition as a paramount 
power in the land. Such a ruler, too, 
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in yet older days was Samudra Gupta in 
the fourth century, a.d., who carried his 
victorious arms from the Ganges to the 
border of the Tamil country and thus 
achieved the political unification of a 
large part of India with on alliance 
extending ^om the Oxus to Ceylon. 
Such a ruler again in the past before the 
Christian era was Asoka the Great, one 
of the most illustrious in the illustrious 
roll of Indian Emperors, whose empire 
extended over the entire territory stretch- 
ing from Afghanistan to Mysore, being 
“ far more extensive than British India of 
to-day, including Burma ” (V. A. Smith’s 
A$cka» p. 81 ), and became a self-conscious 
political power with active international 
relations. And such a ruler was also 
Chandragupta, wrongly supposed to be 
the first historical paramount Sovereign 
of India, under whom also India realised 
herself as a political unit as she was 
already by nature a geographical unit. 
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XIX 

It is a mistake to suppose that Chan* 
dragupta was the first to introduce to 
Indian politics this conception of a 
single power dominating the whole 
country, for the idea was certainly 
much older than Chandiagupta and was 
handed down remote antiquity. 

The conception of a Chakravarti Kaja 
or suzerain receiving the tribute and 
allegiance of subordinate kings has been 
one of the most familiar political notions 
of the ancient Hindus. Vedic literature 
famishes a crop of terms for a paramount 
sovereign. These are :— 

(1) AdhirSja, which occurs feiily often 
throughout the early literature to denote 
overlord among kings or princes, Thus 
it is found in the Mig-Vtda^ X. 128, 2; 
AtiuirvaMida, VI. 98, 1 and IX 10, 24; 
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Taiitiriya SMiita^ II. 4, 14» 2 ; Maitrd' 
yani Sai\hitay IV. 12, d; KSifuika Sahliitd, 
VIII. 17; Taittiriya Brdhmaiyit III. 1, 
2, 9 {adhirajan ); iaiapaiha BriOmanOy V, 
4, 2. 2 ; Niruhoy VIII. 2. 

(2) BdjudhirdjOy "King of Kings. wMch 
is found in the later Taiitiriya Aranyakay 

1. 81, 6. 

(8) Stvnrdj, which is \ised to mean 
superior ruler, sovereign, expressing a 
greater degree of power than king. It 
occurs in the Big-VedOy III. £5, 7; £6, £; 
IV. 21, 1; VI. 27, 8; VIII. 19, 82; also 
in the Vdjataneyi Sahhiid, V. 82; XIII. 
85: XX, 5, etc.; also in the <!^atapatha 
Brdhmana, V. 1, 1,18 [c£ XII. 8, 8, 4 ; 
XIV. 1,8,83, where the Sanr&j is asserted 
to have a higher authority and rank than 
a king, and to have become one by the 
sacrilice of the V^peya. The epithet 
is also applied to Jaziaka of Videha in 
^apatha Bra/iamrpiy XI. 3, 2, 1. 6; 2, 

2, 8; and in Brihaddrmyaia Upanisady 
IV. 1, 1; 8, 1. It is applied in the 
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Aitareya BrShraamy VIII, 14» 2, 8, as the 
title of the Eastern kings, the kings 
of the PrSchyas (suggestive of Maga- 
dhan imperialism). The title for the 
Southerners, the kings of the people 
called Sativats, is that for the 

Western kings, the kings of the peoples 
called NXchyah and is Svarai; 

that for the kings of the North, beyond 
the Himalayas, viz., the countries Uttara 
Kuru and Uttara^Madra, is Virdfs and 
that for the kings of the middle country, 
viz., of the Kuru-PailchSlas and Usinaras, 
is simply Rftja.^ 

f^fir % T ^wrti ^rwi»t> 

I 

fTfK ^ ^ TTvrr^ 

^ VT^nrt ^TTT'^^T ^ I 

^ vtr 

arwvTT xTir ^ cfw- 

I 

TTVTT^ sf?rTt«)f f^fir ^ t 
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(4) Skar^a: meaning “ sole ruler/’ 
‘‘ moBArcb.” It is used metaphorically 
in the Ri^-Veda,' VIII. 87, 8, but in the 
literal sense in the Aitare^a Rrihtnana* 
VIII. 15, as well as in the Atharvaved^,* 
III. I, 4, I. 

According to ^ukranlti [I. 188-187, ed. 
Oppert], the generic term Nripati 
embraces the following classes of kings 
arranged in an ascending scale of income 
and power, viz., Sftmanta Man* 


TT^'^nrfvfwienrrwwit i" 

‘ “ %nKVVW TTWfV ftBTfW- 

BfnR*: I " 

■ ^qfwT^IT i ” 

• “ WT wnn^ XJf 

fvTTw/’ which ia thui pafwphmad by Sdvana : 

T TTWW wf Xjf B^fwtTTirw* TTW yWtTIfflTT 
TnrrB* wf^fr insnf^ r 

fiBf Twtai WtBf 

TliTTB Wiai ?nWT «WT W ffTTW 

f^\x I 
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d^lika (uT^f^), Raja {xmi), Maharaja 
Samrat Virat and 

Ssr^abhauma (^riWra). 


XX 

Along with these terms fbr the suzerain 
there were also corresponding terms to 
indicate paramount power* sovereignty or 
overlordship, Thus the term Edjya is 
the general word denoting sovereign 
powei'/’ It occurs in Asha9*v<sfjcda, III. 
4, 2; IV. 8. 1; XI. 6, 15 ; XII. 8, 81; 
XVlIl. 4* 81. It also occurs in Taittiriya 
Sa^/iiid, II. 1, 8, 4; 8, 6, 5; VII. 5, 8, 8, 
etc. ; in Aitareya Brahviai^ VII. 28* etc., 
and Jaimir^ya Upanifod Brdhmanat I. 4, 
6. In some places the word SvCi'^ya,^ 

' Mlalit Bob to npoUloi or fr«e trtaton ftuoh, for 
liut4&M,«i Uioso oi tbs UoobfrrlB, tho tbs M&I]m 
of Euflls&n. wbioh ««r» tbonMlres sJao cftllod b; tbs 
nsns of (^T^) ivfth tbstr FrMldeutf cftUod Bfijft 
(KTWt) ? IhxA Bcoordlng to tbs J.Hkcuutira fiL i, ISO- 
ISlJ Obs tltlo ItAsil ftppbss to the besde of tho ootBOum* 
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uncontrolled dominioo*” is opposed to 
IUjy&: t.g., K&tkaka SahhiiQi XIV. 5; 
Maitrayani SanhUat I. 11, 5 {c£ Taittiriya 
Bfahmaiuit 3)* The Aitartya 

Brafmam [VI11. 12, 4, 5, etc.] gives a 
whole series of terms to indicate various 
shades and degrees of sovereignty, vis.:— 
lidjya, SSmr^yOt Bkax^ya^ Fat* 

rtjjya^ Poromast/tyci, MaJuIr^jya, AdfU^ 
yatya^ Sathiaiya. The term Adhipotya 
also occurs in P<jfichamk$a .FroAmcna, 
XV. 8, 85, and in Ctdiand^a Upanuadt 
V. 2, 6.' 

ai UfihehbiTikft, VrijOc^ UdUcv Ut4nka, 
EnJnn, Eara» PUeblk. «ie. 

inw*yyT-y^-wi<Trwin^tweftf>nr: i ’*) 

Whftt l«ad« ooltnr to tbo nppooiUop !• tb« 

I& tb» A it» r9f A Btdhmofts to tb« kiaa* oi tli« Woiton 
pooplM wbo war* ^vorat m dittlaa^iiihad tram 

the EwtttV klB|i kiMHii m tbo SamrAU. For tha traa 
itotas oad of aaoiaiii Tndi^ bm Bbjv 

3uAikifi Ii%diia, p. 19^ 

I Aaoo| othtt terxu pnauiiud io Saoakrit litmtan 
to loSioatt poromoimt aoTarttgiit; ore t^SArpoiiauirta 
(nrtfifnr)^ B^ar^jo (TTWTTw), Viwerof 
CMrooaHfi eto. 
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XXI 

Next there were the well-known cere¬ 
monies^ in connection with the corona¬ 
tions of emperors. These were generally 
the Vsjapeya and the H^asQya, the 
accounts of which as preserved in Vedic 
literature demonstrate how firmly the con¬ 
ception of an Ekar&t (one-sovereign) India 
seized the popular mind. According to 
the ^iatapatlta Br&himiux [V. 1,1, 16] and 
also K&ty&yaryx ^auta 5i4fra [XV, 1, 1, 
2], the Vajapcya is the superior sacrifice 
because it bestows on the sacrificer para¬ 
mount sovereignty (S&mrBjya), while the 
Rsjastlya merely confers royal dignity 
(Biyya). In the words of the above- 

' Ai) u)d infonniiig wHole on Ktodf 

frt Hinda Ooncotion: Ito Coiuti6a1iicioeJ Aipocti/' b; 
Ur. EMhipr&aftd Joj4fW4l, B.A. (Oxoa), Bor.'U'Lkv, 
AppsftMd in the Uodem R«vUyu for Juiowj. 1919. 
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mentioned vene of Uie &atapatha Brah- 
manoy ** by offering the IU;astiya he 
becomes king, and by the Vsjapeya (he 
becomes) emperor (Samrij); and the 
office of king is the lower and that of 
emperor the higher; a long might indeed 
wish to become emperor, for the office of 
king is the lower and that of emperor the 
higher; but the emperors would not wish 
to become kings, for the office of king is 
the Lower and that of emperor the higher. ' 
According, however, to other au^orities, 
the V&japeya is the preliminary ceremony 
performed by a king who is elected 
paramount sovereigD by a number of 
petty rtjis, this sacrifice b^g foUowed 
in due course by the installation and 
consecration ceremony, _ the Bijasuya. 
Thus, as liud down in AsiwZdyona 
Sutra [IX. 9,19^ after performing the 

* “TTwrf i 

ff wwiaiT *1 ttwt urri 
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Vijapeya a king may perform the ItSja- 
sOya." With this rule would seem to 
accord the relative values assigned to the 
two ceremonies in the Taiitirif/a SahhitS 
[V. 6» 2,1] and the Taitiiriya ^rahnusna 
[II. 7, 6, 1], according to which tlie 
Vsjapeya is a SamrStsavil or consecration 
to the dignity of a paramount aoveteiga, 
while tlie lUjasuya is called a “ Varuna- 
sava,’* ie., according to Saya^, a conse¬ 
cration to the universal swav wielded by 
Varuna {cf. SM^^iydyam Srauta Sutras 
XV. 18,4: *• for it is Varuna whom they 
consecrate ’*). In much the same sense 
also we have doubtless to understand the 
rule in which Lftty&yana defines the 
object of the Vajapeya (VIII. 11, 1], viz., 
** Whomsoever the Brahmans and kings 
(or nobles) may place at their head, let 
him perform the Vajapeya." ‘ Among the 
rites peculiar to the Vajapeya, the most 

* in^rTT 

I" 
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interesting is the chariot race, in which 
the sactificer is allowed to cany off the 
palm, and from which the sacrifice derives 
its name. After the chariot race the 
next interesting item is the mounting 
of the sacrificial post by the sacrificer 
(the king-elect) and his wife, from which 
homage is made to tiie mother Earth, 
followed by the seating on the throne, 
the symbol of sovereignty, for he gains 
a seat above others" [^i>atapa(}ia Brd4* 
9narvx, V, 2, 1, 24]. The ascent to the 
throne as a symbol of kingship is also 
mentioned in the Aiharvaveda [III. 1, 
4, 2], where the throne is most felicitously 
described as the highest point in the body 
politic (' * rBstrasya kakudi jrayasva *'). The 
sacrificer is then duly proclaimed King^: 
“AU ruler is he, N. N. I All ruler 
is be, N. N.! ’’ l^^aiapatha BrdhmaTui, V. 
2, 2, 15]. And also in the following 

‘ ^WTTtnrerfrrfir fir^^TT et iT ^i i nv 

I ” 
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words *: Thine is this state» thou art 
the ruler, the ruling lord-^thou art 
firm and stead&st^to thee the state 
is given for agriculture, for well-being, 
fox wealth, for prosperity, t.s,, for the 
welfare of the people, the common weal *' 
[ibid. V. 8, 1, 86]. 


XXII 

The RAjasnya, or inauguration of a 
king, was a more complex ceremony, 
which consisted of a long succession of 
sacrihdal performances spread over a 
period of upwards of two years. It is 
referred to in the Atharvaveda [IV. 8,1 j 
XL 7> 7] and later literature such as 
TaitHriya SMtitd [V. 6, 2, 1], Aiiareya 

wnwt wttfn WTW xfw Tfvtf 

arw wr wt 

iifff ^nrv i '' 
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Srdhmaria [V. 1,1, 12], etc. The rite is 
described et great length in the Sutras, 
but its mein features are clearly outlined 
in the Br^hmanas, especially in the 
pathay and also in ]^aUrdpanf Sahhitd 
[IV, 8, 1, etc.], Taiitiri^a Sa^hitd [I. 8, 
1 , 1 , etc.], while the verses used in the 
ceremony are preserved in the Sahhit&s 
of the Yftjurveda, s.y,, Taiitiriya SafiMld 
[I. 8], Kdxhaka Sahhitd [XV,], Maitrdyani 
5fln/4tW[Il. 0], and Vsjasaneyi Sa^iits [X,]. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the RSjasQya is the ceremony of the 
KatnahavTnsi or jewel offerings. The 
recipients of these offerings, the rafntna^, 
were all the essential officers of the state 
representing its principal departments: 
they are, metaphorically, the “jewels " in 
the crown of sovereignty. They are 
mentioned in the &xtapatha BrdJmatM 
[V. 8, 1, 8, etc.] in the following order: 
(1) Commander-in-chief (senan!); (2j the 
king’s court chaplain ; (8) the 

queen ; (4) the court-minstrel and 
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chronicler (^w); (5) the head of the 
village community ; (6) the cham¬ 

berlain ; (7) the head of the treasury 
which is explained by Sayana as 
wtiTTWV; (8) the collector of 
taxes and revenue («TJnf»); (8) the super¬ 
intendent of dicing ; ( 10 ) the 

superintendent of games and forests 
(aVfirnrii?»r}, who» according to Ssyana, was 
the constant companion of tlie king in 
the chase; and (11) the courier (vr^miB). 
There is another list given in the 
Taiitxriya So/hhita [1. 8, 9, 1 , etc.] and 
BrdiSimana [I. 7, 8, 1» etc.] which omits 
Go-nikartana and the courier and includes 
lUjanya. Likewise the Maitrdyanf ^on- 
hiiS [II. 6, 6 ; IV, 8, 8] mentions lUjan, 
Vaisyagriman! and Taksa-ratha-kfirau,^ 

^ BttbA'kbA, obarlot'inftlw, U ounttoud ic tb« 
AtfuknckVtda fUi. 6, 6J M o&« of thoae who we to b« 
nbjeota to tbe kissi eod aaomg to regwdtd ganeifrU; 
w a reprw o at fttl Te of t^e iodurtrieJ pmuJotion. Se i% 
^Bo referred to in tbe Tejurrede Se^Thitae [«.;., 24* 
xvii, IS i 3r<H;trayanf, fl. 9, S; xri 17; 

not, S] end in the SAbaenoe TMtfMna, f. 1| 4| S: 

iii. 1: iatafaiAa, xUf, i, 9, 17} ^ eod in ell tbeee 
peBa^e9 he Beeaae to he of e temed ewte, 
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i.e., the carpenter and chariot-maker 
(probably the representatives of industry). 
The Kdtliuhx Sahhitd [XVI. 4] also gives 
the same list, but substitutes Go-vyacha 
and omits Taksa-ratha-kfirau. 

These lists were a development out of 
the simpler list given in the Atitarva- 
Vida [III. 5, 7] of the Eitja-kartris or 
Raja-krita who, not themselves kings, 
Mded in the consecration of the king. 
These were the Sata, charioteer, the 
grlmani, the village chief, and the people.' 
The word Rsja-karti in the Aitanya 
Brdliimna [VIII. 17, fi] is explained by 
the commentator to mean the king’s 
father, brother, etc. It is, however, 
apparent from these lists of persons 
wding in the royal coronation that both 
official and non-officii or popular elements 
were represented in the function. The 
relation of jewels to the sovereign’s 

^ Oi AtkarvoMia [Hi. 1» 4, 2] ^ 

wt fr^ TWWi " the people elect you to 

ralerihip.'* In raetfenytt Sa^ihita [U. 8, 1, 8] the Vlt 
clee.rly meeDa the people. 

Q 2 
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crown must also be implied to be the 
relation subsisting between the king on 
the one hand and the state functionaries 
and other popular representatives on the 
other. Each is necessary for the other. 

The next interesting feature in the 
lUjasoya was the Abhlsechaniyam, the 
consecration ceremony. It begins with 
the offerings to the Divine Quickeners, 
viz., SaviU Satyaprasava for righteous 
energy, Agni G^apati for householders* 
prosperityi Soma Vanaspati for growth 
of trees (dors or agriculture), Brihaspati 
Vak for power of speech, Indra for lord- 
ship, governing capacity, Hudra for cattle, 
Mitra for truth, and Varuna Dharmapari 
for protection of the law, since “ that 
truly is the supreme state when one is 
brd of the law.’* Then follow the 
preparation of the consecration water, 
made up of no less than seventeen kinds 
(including the waters of dew, pond and 
sea); the sprinkling by a Brahman, a 
kinsman of the king-elect, a Ksatriya 
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nobleman (r^anya) and a Vaisya; the 
investing of the king with the conse¬ 
cration garments and with bow and 
arrows, three in number, as emblem of 
sovereignty, so as “to make all the 
quarters safe from arrows for him ”; the 
announcements of the kingship to all 
classes of people, the Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas, priesthood and nobility, and 
even animate and inanimate nature; the 
ascending of the quarters, East, South, 
West, North and upper region, so that 
“he is high above everything here and 
everything here is below him ”; the 
anointing with the following significant 
formula': “ Quicken him, O Gods, to be 
unrivalled for great chiefdom, for great 
lordship, fbr the government of the 
people whose king he is—this man, O ye 

tixil 

11^ a 

[kaiofaihi, y. 4, 3, 8.] 
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(Bharatih in the Taiitirii/a Sahfiita)^ is 
your king.. . I ” 

xxni 

Besides the Vsjapeya and the RftjasQya, 
we find two other forms of the inaugu¬ 
ration of great kings described in the 
Aitareya BrOhmaTia. They are called 
Punaravisekha and Aindra-raah&bhisekha. 
The object of these special consecrations 
is thus described;—The priest who wishes 
that his Ksatri}^ king-elect should 
achieve all kinds of conquest, should 
know (by governing) all peoples, should 
attain to a position of leadership, pre* 
cedence and superiority among kings, 
should secure sovereignty, a dominion 
of righteousness, absolute independence, 
highest distinction as a ruler, fulfilment 
of highest desires, the widest empire and 
highest authority, that he might be a 
universal overlord, with his powers 
reaching everywhere up to the limits 
of the sea, the sole master of his vast 
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dominion—such a priest should inaugu¬ 
rate the KshatriTa with Indra*s great 
inauguration ceremony> demanding from 
him a promise on oath that he will lose 
everything> even the accumulated fruits 
of his good deeds* aU he has, even his 
life, if be attempts violation of right and 
truth.' 


XXIV 

The elaboration of the rituals connected 
with these imperial inaugurations,* which 

' wif Ttwf il Tnnrt 

UITtTT^ WlTlI- 

vwwvJjtffeJt eiiWla: 
rfw^ 'ewTv^rm T ui rff f ir i 
' Aloos vitb itf otfttomim <i tb* ysjtptjft, Bajk* 
rty*, «&d Atnmidb* rtKntld aUo 1m iioUe«d ilu iactlta* 
tlofi of lHs*ii*>y** *biob ww ioMfMnbltt from Mk9 
ooowptioa of ft pannooftt ftotmlac in th* popolae 
Si&dij Briiwt. Sftaikrlk UfeHvfttsn. opifl, pftat*&io ox 
fllat^oftl^ io foU of ?af«iae«* to iblo inrtitetioa, tnd tho 
more prommeftt oiftjDpIee ot Dl^vijftjft u« thoM of 
Sfttoufhaft. ArjTme {eee Jiamai Bbbfttft), Bofhu (im 
R ftghaTMiM), Potbpftcaitrft (eeo UaUriligaimitn), 
SftZBodrft Gvptft, HftrwTftrdblAft, QftaUmipuirft datft- 
kftr^ Polftkeei ZL, ZnllttditTft irf Keebmlr (see BSjft* 
Tiuftagiai), elo. 
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it is unnecessary to follow in greater 
detail for our present purpose, indicates 
without doubt the nature of the political 
environment in which it was developed, 
the height of the ideal which kingship 
in India had realised in practice The 
geography of India has indeed partially 
influenced her history: her vast expanse 
had practically no limits in the eyes of 
the early settlers and colonisers; she was 
a world unto herself. An infinite stretch 
of territory produced a psychology, a 
philosophy that was easily dominated by 
a sense of the infinite and eternal.^ The 
Hindu l^si would recognise no limits to 
the development of his finite self. The 
Hindu king would also set no bounds to 
his political ambition. It was nothing 
short of universal sovereignty, which was 
reduced by the actualities of the objective 
environment into the sovereignty of the 
whole of India “ up to the limits of 

‘ For 4 Bin1l4T i4ntimsot» oi Sister Tfi^ 

Wtib of Indiian Lift, p. 14S. 
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the oceezL** The hipest class in the 
hierarchy of Hindu kings was made 
up of those who were Asamudmksitlsa 
(‘*^T¥WTfwiftw”). As the Aitova Brdhr 
•moM puts it: ** Monarchy at its highest 
should have an empire extending right 
up to natural boundaries* it should be 
territorially all'embracmg* up to the very 
ends uninterrupted, and should constitute 
and establish one state and administration 
in the land up to the seas (VIII. 4, 1). 
Thus it was again his religion which 
put before the Hindu king the ideal of 
making the area of authority co-extensive 
with that of territory. The territorial 
synthesis leads the way to the political 
synthesis and is in turn emphasised by it 


XXV 

Side by side with these ideals and 
conceptions of an all-India overlordship, 
the books also preserve for us traditional 
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lists ^ of kings who are said to have 
succeeded in realising them in life— 
giving another proof that at least the 
conception of India> both as a political 
and geographical unit, was not foreign 
to Hindu consciousness. Such a list is 
to be found in the Aitare^a Brdhmana 
[VIIl. 14, 4; 19, 2] and mentions the 
following great kings, each of whom 
achieved the singular distinction of sub¬ 
jugating the whole country up to its 
farthest limits in every direction 

(1) Janamejaya Pariksita with his 
priest Tura KSvaseya. 

(2) ^Sry&ta M&nava with his priest 
Chyavana Bhargava. 

(S) ^aUnika S&tr^ita with his priest 
Soma^usmfi Vfijaratn&yana. 

(4) AmbSsthya with his priests Par- 
vata and N&rada. 

' A Btiud;^ oi tbM» li«ta la HAankrlt littt*. 

ture will, however, tend to M&ebli&h the hUtorieitj of 
theee ladiaa kings who preceded Obendregopte 
Usurps, the iQ.oelled Jirtt pwemouct sovereign of ledis. 
This shonid provs s ver^ IroliM line of invastiigetion. 
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(5) Yudhlnsrausfi Augrasenya with 
the prieata Farvata and NSrada. 

(6) VisvakarmS Bhauvana with hia 
priest Kasyapa. 

(7) Sudas Paijavana with his priest 
V’asistha. 

(8) Marutta AvikMta with his priest 
Sahvarta. 

(9) Ahga Vairochana with his priest 
Udamaya Atreya» He is said to have 
made to his priests gifts of innumerable 
cows» 80»000 white horses, 10,000 ele¬ 
phants, etc. 

(10) Bharata DausmantI with his priest 
Dlrghatams Mimateya. He is also said 
to have given away (i) innumerable ele¬ 
phants of black colour with white tusks 
and golden trappings in the country of 
MasfiSra; (ii) innumerable cows to 1000 
Brahmins of the country named Sachi> 
guna. He is also sidd to have kept 78 
horses in a place on the Yamuna, and 
55 in the place named Vritraghna on the 
Ganges for purposes of his horse-sacridces, 
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and thus subdued the enemy’s power. 
As the heavens are inaccessible to human 
hands, so was the height of Bharata's 
achievements to all classes of men— 
viz., the Brshmanas, Ksatnyas, y&is 3 ^s, 
Sudras and Nis£das (S&yana). It was 
this Bharata after whom Bhftratavar^ 
was named as mentioned above. 

(11) Durmukha Pllfioh&la with his 
priest Bnhaduktha. 

(12) Atyaiiti J&nantapi with his priest 
Vssiifha Satyahavya This king was 
afterwards deprived of his power for his 
breach of ihith with his priest and was 
killed by his enemy ^aivya ^usmii>a. 
The land of Uttarakuru is also referred 
to as unconquerable in the story. 

Besides the list of great kings in the 
Aitareya Brahmana there is another list 
to be found in the ^afapatha Brdhmana 
[XIII. 5, 4] of kings who performed the 
horse-sacrifice and were therefore recog¬ 
nised as paramount sovereigns. For the 
Asrvamedha, as is well known, involved 
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sxt assertion of power and a display 
of political autbonty such as only a 
monarch of undisputed supremacy could 
have ventured upon without courting 
humiliation. The ruling of the Apas^ 
ifxmba &rauia Satrd [XX. 1, 1] on the 
point may be quoted: “A king govern¬ 
ing the whole land [^rvabbauma 
may perform the Asvamedbi/*’ The 

* ** siw I «•! I 

Tbt amiMahA atddAoA «m ptrlormad tai 1 oUot*> 
iaj TnAMAt;—** k bom o< a paitloali* ooloor vu 
cosMonlod b? Ibo pafoxoMBoo ol oorMa ooromooloi 
iod WM tboQ tonod leoM to vaador for • joiir. The 
king, or bU >«pm«QWtv», toUoirod tbo bom with ab 
ARB j^ ksd wboD Ibo ontoTod A fcnl^ ooa&tr7 

tb» nd« of UtAl o oaB fcy wu bonad oltbor to Agbt er to 
rofacoit. 11 tbo bb«fiMr td tb« ben* laccoodAd la 
obtoiaiag or tafor«iD|tb* of aU tb* eeuatrlM 

OT*r whleb it pAiOd. b* ntonod Id trlimipb wlbb oil tb« 
^^alibod Biji* Id fait bifai: bot If bo CkUod bo mi 
dUgTAoed* Asd bis protowicii* ridieulAd. Altar bi* luo* 
OAOlla] ntara, a fml footlTA] va« hold At wbiob IhA 
horn VM lAerifiood [Dowmq, OZooftaol ntat.]In tba 
AsTAraAdbo of TndhMbirA Ibo bwoo 1 * paoidAd ia Ita 
7Mr'a roAxuia^ bj ArjoDA, wbo flnt ptomi AAOtwATd* 
towards tbo ma, thoa fcwrriwy seathwArdi Aloof tho 
mtara shore si Iat a* Um ATtoAOM point of tiio poalaiolA, 
toros DortbwArd* <b tbo heiaowAzd waj, poASiag Alo&g 
tbo vAstera ooAsi. 
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list of these AsvAmedhins is glvea as 
follows :■—- 

1. Janamejaya Piriksita with his Risi 
Indrota DaivUpa ^aunaka. 

2. Bhtmosena 

d. Ugrasena tlie P<lrik5itftS. 

4. ^rutasena 

5. Para Xta&ra> the Kausalya king. 

6. Purulcutsa> the Aiks&ka lung. 

7. Marutta Avik^ta, Uie Xyogava 
king. 

8. Kraivya, the PfifichSla king 
Pftfichsla overlord of the Krivis "), 


the 


Tb« kistcrieiJ list o( A«vfta*^iUB Ijuludts th* follov* 
log Bunai: {1) Puthyuoltn {iM MlJi»viJtlgiiiraltr* 
V.]: (2) BunudrAgupte [mb U Oav* IxiMrlp. 

tioa o! ChuidrBguptB XT.i L. S; Bllwrd SW&B I&Boriptlon 
of SemlrAgupte^ L. S, go.]; (8) SaoiftragapUi I. tkod 
(4) AdHTtMu [mb V. A.. Sarly KUiory of 

India, p. S9ffJ. On loms of tih* gold ooiaB vblok an 
Btiklbutod to 6«mudre^ptft^ then Oooun th« l«gexid 
MVMMdhft.pftAkrwukb (w^V-VTTinf) *'h4wliobu 
djipl4^ proweu bj » borM-ttorifiM.” [Bm J. A. B. B. 
VoluzDB LUl., PMt L, p. 176 &nd PL iL, No. 9; $ni 
Aiob. 3v. WwL lad., Vol. HmP. STf., ud PL tIL, No. 4j 
PolsJnii 1., tbe Chalulc^Ba Kl Pgi is adio s^d (o bBTo 
pBrforiDBd a grMt AivusodhA or bone*M(»iac«. [8<e 
Bba.adwkw'B Barhf Eittory ef Dtcctm, p. B7.] 
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9. Dbvafian DrmtavaDa, the king of 
the Matsyas. 

10. Bbarata Dauhsanti (*' who attained 
that wide sway which now belongs to the 
Bhar&t&s He is said to have hound 
7d steeds on the Yamund and 55 near 
the Gan^ and conquered the whole earth 
(c£ Aiiareya Br. abo7e). 

11. K$ava Y&jfiltun. 

12. SstrSs&ha, the Fihchila king. 

Id. Satinika S&trijita. 

The ^ankh&y<xna l^ula $uiralX.Vl. 9] 
also preserves a similar list of Asramedhins, 
which includes the following kings >— 

1. Janamejaya 

2. Ugrasena 

8. Bhimasena 

4. ^rutasena 

5. RlMva Yijn&tura. 

6. Vaideha Alhlia. 

7. Marutta Aviksita. 
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XXVI 

These lists of great Idngs preserved in 
Vedic literature axe also supplemented by 
other lists in the Fur£naa and other 
works, The Kiirma Purina [XX dl] 
mentions King VasumanS; the Padma 
PurBina mentions King Diltpa and his 
predecessors Menu, Sagara, Marutta and 
Yayati [IV. 110-118]; while the Agni 
Pur&na [eh. 210» 50-dl] mentions Pnthu, 
Dihpa, Bharata, Vah, Malla* Kakustha, 
YuvanSsva, Jayadratha, M&ndhat£| Mu- 
chukunda, PururavSh. The Brahma 
Purana mentions Pururavfih, who is 
called Piithivlpati ‘ (vfV^WfV), Bhima, 
called Rajar8t»* YaySti,* who subdued the 
earth up to the seas, Kartavlrya-Aijuna,^ 
who is called SamratchakravaitU. The 
Brahm&nda Purana mentions Pnthu.^ 
The MSrkandeya mentions Pururavsh • 

' X. a »X. 18. * xn. IS. 

• Xm. 174. • LXII. 1. a, 8, *0X118. 
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as Chakravartti and Marutta.* The Siva 
Purana mentions Chitraratha,* Prithu * 
as Chakravartti» and Hariscbandra * as 
SamrSt. The Lihga PurS^ mentions 
Yayiti,® Kfirtavirya-Arjuna,® ^asavinda/ 
and UsanS.* The Skanda-Purftna men¬ 
tions Kartavirya* as SamrSt ChakravartU. 
The Bh&gavata Pursna mentions Men- 
and Sagara^^ as Chakravartt! and 
Muchukunda^* as Akhondabhumipa The 
Devlpurfi^ uses the word Ekarat^ in 
respect of a Daitya named Ghura. The 
Visnu'purSna mentions Sagara,^* Chan- 
dra»^ Bharatai'* MahSpadma Nanda,” and 
Chandragupta.'* The Viyu mentions Sa¬ 
hara,'* Kftitavtrya-Arjuna * and Usana." 
The Matsya mentions Pururavah^ and 
Puru,® the son of Yoyati. 


^ OXXXIL S, 4. ■ ZXIV. 84, Sd. * Ibid. 66, 66. 

* LXI. 91. * LXVI. • LXTHI. 

* LXVni. * Ibid. * Pravai^khoftda. ZX. 11,19. 

»• IX. Tt M. " IHi. 4/ “ X. U. 14. 

” II. 89. '* in. iv. 17. >* TI. iT. a 

'* XIX. i». 9 . w XXIV. It. 6. « XXIV- ir. 7 . 

1* LXXXVm. 1 «. • XOIV. 9. 

" xov. 9S. ® XXIV. 11. » xxxrv. as. 


E 
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The Mab&bharat& in many pUces 
refers to the great Indian kings of 
old. A complete enumeration of 
them is contained in the ^antiparva 
[ch. XXIX.], where the following kings 
ate named:— 

1. Marutta, son of Aviksita. 

2. Suhotra, son of Atithi. 

8. Brihadratha, the King of the 
Angas. 

4. ^ivi, the son of U Dinara, '*who 
swayed the whole earth as one sways 
the leathern shield, and ' the wheels 
of whose victorious chariot rolled un* 
opposed over the whole earth, who 
brought the whole earth under one 
authority/’ * etc. 

5, Bharata, the son of Dusmanta 
and Sakuntalfi, who, as stated above 

* V T«t Wt I 


[89-41J 
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in the Aitareya Brthma^, sacrificed 
three hundred horses on the banks of 
the Yamuna, twenty on the Sarasvatl, 
and fourteen on the Ganga.^ 

6. llama, son of Baiaratha. 

7. Bhagiratha of Iksiku dynasty. 

8. Bilrpa. 

9. Mandhata, son of Yuvanasva, who 
subdued the whole earth and vanquished 
the following kings, vi 2 ., Angara, Marutta, 
AsiUi Gaya and Brihadratha, the King 
of the Angas,‘ and on whose wide empire 
** the sun never sets.” 

TO. Yayati, son of NahQsa, who con- 

^ Vt Nnw wrvnj nwirrew 

I 

m 

* TfWf ^^^T i 

meTTtr^ irvwwTvW innr i 

WT ^mTTTT I 

• • « 

^ ^ w iPirrwTFw 1 

^ wRfHf: I 

[91, SB. BO] 
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quered the whole earth up to the seaa 
and performed a hundred V^apej^s.^ 

11. Ambarisa, the son of Nsbh&ga, 
the king of innumerable kings.* 

12. ^asavindu, the son of Chitraratha. 

18. Gaya, the son of Amurtharayas. 

14. Rantideva, son of Saukritl 

15. Sagara of IksAku dynasty, whose 
sway extended over the whole earth.* 

16 . Prithu, the son of Vena. 

The Arthakistra of Kautilya also gives 
expression to the conception of an a]]* 
India overlord and a list of kings who 

* ^ T«t twrtwt f*Nrw ^ I 

• • « 

[S4, S7] 

* ii: ^ifvnrrv i 

• m m '' 

ini KfwvTwrf’i inr vrwinnfir w 

[ 101 , 108 ] 

* i 

[ 188 ] 
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realised that ideal. The paramount 
sovereign is called chdHraMordja 
TT»n) [Mysore edition, p. 11], i.6., whose 
dominion extends up to the iarthest 
limits in the four quarters of the 
country; he is also represented as 
governing the whole country with none 
to dispute his right ('‘wirwf 
[iWd.]. His dominion (chakravorti 
tram is specially defined as 

the country between the Himalayas 
and the ocean, which is an evident 
reference to Chandragupta^s sovereignty 

(Mysore ed., 

p. 88)]. There is a list of kings which 
includes the following names: ( 1 ) DSn- 
dyakya-Bhoja, (2) Vaideha-kar&la, (8) 
Janamejaya, (4) Talajangba, {5} Aila, 
(6) Ajavindu-Sauvira, (7) R^vana, (8j 
Duryodhana, (9) Dambodbhava, (10) 
Haihaya-Aijuna, (11) Vaupi These 
kings all failed to be great because of 
their want of self*control and subjection 
of the sensea Among tlie successful 
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great kings are named Ambarisa and 
Nabhaga [see pp. 11,12, Mysore ed.]. 

XXVII 

Following this long line of great Indian 
kings we come across the illustrious name 
of Yudhisthira, who proclaimed bis over¬ 
lordship and paramount-power before the 
Imperial Durbar at Indraprastha, to which 
were invited kings fVom the remotest 
parts of India and beyond to render him 
homage and realise the unity of that vast 
empire into which were federated their 
smaller kingdoms. For the MahlbhKrata 
preserves for us a picture of India that 
was divided politically into innumerable 
small states, kingdoms and republics, 
whose mutual jealousies and animosities 
afterwards culminated in the Great War 
of the Mah&bh&rata. It was left to the 
superior power of Yudhistbira to arrest 
these disruptive tendencies for a time by 
the evolution of a peaceful confederatbn 
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in which every state was kept in its 
proper sphere and orHt to promote the 
larger life of the whole. That this task 
of political reconstruction was not an easy 
one, that the ancient ^ftstric ideal of king- 
ship of bringing the whole country “ up 
to the sea '' under the yoke of a common 
authority was difficult to achieve was thus 
recognised by Yudhistlwi’^t [Sabha parva, 
XV. 2]; “ There are kings everywhere 
living independently, doing what they 
like, but they have not attained to the 
rank of emperor, for that appellation is 
difficult to obtain."' * The situation was 
indeed full of difficulties- There were 
powerful kings on every side aiming at 
overlordship. To the north there was 
Ha^tinapura, the capital of the Kurus. 
To the east MathurS was held by a 
powcrM sovereign. To the south the 
King of M&Lava was a standing menace, 

' “ vranw: TO «« firtTO: ( 
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and to the west there w&s the prindpality 
of Virat® equally ambitious. There were 
other mighty kings in diiferent parts of 
India, but the most powerful of them 
was Jar&sandha, King of Magadha, who 
aspired to suaierainty. His subjugation 
was the first achievement of the P&ndus 
in their career of an all-India conquest, and 
four grand military expeditions were then 
organised, one to proceed to each quarter 
of India. Arjuna assuroed the command 
of the northern advance, and to his might 
fell victims the Kulindas, the Kllakutas, 
the Avarthas, the ^vKkala-dvipis; Bha> 
gadatta of PrKgjyotisa; the Himalayan 
chie& such as those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vainadeva, Sudaman, Susankula, Deva- 
prastha, etc.; also the Kir&tas and the 
Chinas. Arjuna then turned towards 
the west through KSshmir to B&lkh and, 
on his way back, through Kamboja, 
Darada, etc. Across the Himalayas were 
encountered the kings of Kimpilla-varsa 
and Hslaka near Mliziasa lake and, lastly, 
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UtUrakuru. The second expedition was 
led by Bbima towards the east, subduing 
Drupada, Dasfima, the Pulindas, Chedi, 
Kosala, AyodhyS, Uttara Kosala, Urulla 
and the Terai; then Kasi, the Matsyas, 
the Maladas. MadadhUras, the Vatsa* 
bhumiyas, the Bhangas, the Santakas 
and Varmakas, and several KirSta and 
other races. KithiU courted alliance 
and Magadha paid tribute. Then, the 
country of Karna (Bhagalpur) was sub* 
dued and subsequently the petty chiefs 
of Vahga. The southern advance was 
under Sahadeva, who similarly marched 
victorious through many petty kingdoms 
and, crossing the NarmadS, passed 
through KiskindhS, Mahismati to South* 
ern India, securing the allegiance of 
Dravida, Sarabhipattanam, T&mra island, 
Timingila (the country of the whale), 
Kalihga, Andhra, Udra, Kerala, Tilavana, 
Ceylon and other places. On his way 
home, he passed along the western coast 
through Surat to Guzrat, and iioally 
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returned home, laden with wealth and 
presents. Nakula, leading the western 
expedition, passed through Rohitaka and 
thence Southern Rajputana to Mahet- 
tha, Sivi, Trigarta, Ambastha, M&lava, 
Patichkaiphatas, Madhyamaka, yata< 
dhSna; thence he turned towards Pus- 
kara and, through tire Abhira country, 
marched on to the Punjab and encoun¬ 
tered in the north-west the Pallavas, 
Barbaras, Kiritas, Yavanas and the 
6akas, from all of whom he obtained 
valuable presents and acknowledgment 
of allegiance. 

Thus the whole of India for the 
time resounded with the din of the 
conquering marches of the PiL^avas 
asserting the authority of a superior 
power; the whole country was united 
in submission to a sovereign claiming its 
homage and alliance. India once again 
was imaged and used as a political 
unit; the different parts were integrated 
into a federal whole : the separated lives 
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of the provinces were united in a common 
Ufe. 

XXVIII 

The story of YudhisUiira known to 
every Hindu has accordingly immensely 
popularised the old Vedic conception of 
an all-India sovereignty of which Yudhia- 
thira was such a prominent embodiment. 
The idea became one of the current 
political notions of the ancient Hindus, 
not a subject of thought hut an integral 
part of thought. It lost none of its 
strength in later times. It had sufficient 
vitality to stamp its impress on the earliest 
Buddhist thought. We are generally 
familiar with the influences of Hindxiism 
on Buddhism; we know how Buddhism 
is rooted deep in the religious speculation 
of the Hindus. But we do not know 
that some of the fundamental religious 
conceptions of the Buddhists were inspired 
by Hindu politic^il thought as distinguished 
from Hindu relipous thought. 
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For the early Buddhist ideas of the 
Buddha were dominated by the then 
prevailing Hindu ideal of the chakra- 
varti Rija to which the Buddha was 
always thought and described to conform. 
The Hindu ideal was understood by the 
Buddhists and explained in the early 
Suttas to be that of “ a King of Kings, a 
righteous man who ruled in righteousness, 
lord of the four quarters of the earth, 
invincible, the protector of his people, 
possessor of the seven royal treasures/*^ 
The first of these treasures waa the 
treasure of the wheel which is represented 
to roll onwards, like the sun in old Vedic 
poetry, to the very extremities of the 
world conquering and to conquer.* The 

' in 8. B. E., Vel. iL, p. 94S. 

« Of. [tU. S9» 80]: Thft maob4nS«S ladrft 

I iaolise b? meua of th« Mag ns a oartwright Iwada tba 
rim of 4 vb«el 034^9 of good vood ": wd 4lto [1.68,65] 
“«b»ligbbaiag m bia baDdnleA orar 4ll man u tb« rim 
oi 4 wheel embraoaa the apoLea.^' Is tba tbs 

wheel ia rapreaaobed to h4T« rolled towarda the S4afi, 
Sooth, Wert 40d Korib followed b; the Emperor to 
whom ’’ all rivei kiaga became aubjeot/’ 
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second treasure of the King of Kings is 
the white elephant which can carry its 
master across the broad earth to its very 
ocean boundary like the AirSvata of 
Indra, *‘the personification of the great 
white, fertilising rain-cLoud so rapid in its 
passage before the winds of the monsoon 
over the vault of heaven.” The third 
treasure was the treasure of the horse, 
probably also derived from the Vedic 
*'chaTger*King whose name was thunder¬ 
cloud.” The fourth was the treasure of 
the gem called the Veluriya (from which 
the word hnyl is probably derived), “the 
splendour of which spread round about 
a league every side,” like the jewel of 
lightning with which India in the Vedas 
slays the demon of darkness. Fifthly, 
the King of Kings is the possessor of a 
pearl among women; and the two last 
treasures are a trefisw'er and an adviser, 
faithful servants, like the pearl among 
women, of the king of kings. 

Such a king of kings the early Bud- 
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dhists saw in Buddha who became the 
ruler of a supernatural world,' an empire 
of truth; whose wheel was the wheel 
of the Dharma which the King of 
Righteousness himself had set rolling 
onwards, that wheel which will roll over 
all the world, unchecked in its course; 
whose Prime Minister was his chief 
disciple ^ariputta; and whose teaching, 
like rain cloud, rained down the ambrosia 
of bliss, fertilising right desires, extin¬ 
guishing the hres of lust, hatred and 
ignorance. 

Thus the old Hindu conception of a 
paramount overlordship having reference 
to an actual empire was seized by early 
Buddhist thought to describe its achieve¬ 
ment which resulted in the foundation 
of an ideal empire, the empire of 
righteousness in the hearts of men. The 
Hindu ChakravartU was he who made 

‘ d. SdAtuHa m StUta/nifiU [HI. t, 7]: “A Klnj 
6m I, Selft, tbfr SijpraM Oi ItighteouftHMi. Tbe 
ro 7 «l chtflot whMl In rigbMmenMi do 1 set roUlsg on— 
that wb90l ttat no one oao tan baek agaiit.’' 
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the wheels of bis chariot roll unopposed 
over aU the world; the wheel was the 
symbol of his power, But Buddha was 
a different kind of ChakravaitU: he who 
set rolling the royal chariot-wheel of a 
universal empire of truth and righteous¬ 
ness. His wheel was the symbol not 
of power but of Dharma. His work 
is accordingly described as Dhamma 
chakkappavcUtanat which is the name 
given to the famous Sutta in which is 
embodied the very essence of Buddha’s 
teachings.' 

XXIX 

It is thus abundantly clear that in 
the days of ancient Buddhism the whole 
of India was comprehended as a single 
territory to be brought within the scope 
of one all-embracing authority though the 
conception was expanded and idealised 
by Buddhist religious fervour. And 

’ Bed Blijt DdTi^, Bibbert Leetwt, pp. ISO acl 4, 
pp, 46,46,230, 8. B. S., VoL XI. 
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Chandra Gupta was thm not the first 
to conceive and realise the idea! of 
paramount sovereignty, but only came 
into the possession of a rich inheritance 
which his genius utilised and improved to 
the fullest extent. His success naturally 
contributed a good deal to the strength 
and popularity of the ideal he represented 
and realised. The problem How can 
a king become a king of kings ?'' soon 
became a fiivourite familiar topic of dis¬ 
cussion in the ancient schools of political 
thought. It gave rise to much scientific, 
systematic speculation, which was em¬ 
bodied in the theory of the Mandala or 
Circle of Kings as outlined in the works 
on >Rti-Sastra. We find expositions of 
this theory both in the Artha^stra of 
Kau^ilya and the Nlti-Sfira of K&man- 
daka in which there are also references to 
earlier authorities. The theory postulates 
the natural inevitable desire of small 
kings to become great and finds in that 
instinct the regulative principle or Law 
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which rules the political world in almost 
the same sense as gravitation rules the 
physical; which determines the evolution 
of states and the growth of empires and 
establishes a stable equilibrium and a 
balance of power. 

The whole country is conceived of as 
a political circle (ewv) at the centre of 
which is the head (ew^ifw), who is 
technically called Vijig^su the 

would'be conqueror, who is to emerge as 
the paramount power dominating the 
system, who ** shines in bis sphere like 
the full moon.”^ The normal political 
circle is that formed by twelve kings,* 
including the central victorious king or 
sovereign, round whom are ranged, both 
in the front and rear, nine subordinate 
kings in varying degrees of friendliness 
and hostility, and two neutral kings (called 

^ XovnAftia)*, Till. S, 8. 

fvriWT TTWT ffTTT ^ 

* ’g- ^ 41.1 

I 
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wsfT and This confederation of 

twelve kingdoms connected with one 
another by all possible kinds of political 
relationship is regarded as an approxi¬ 
mation to the actual state of things, a 
map of the actual political situation, 
showing also its possible developments 
due to all conceivable changes of attitude 
of the component units. Thus the varia¬ 
tions of the normal political system have 
been noticed by the ancient authors of 
polity. Kautilya'mentions a confederation 
or circle of three kings who may constitute 
a “ sphere of influence ”; Maya * of four 
kings ; Pulomi • of six kings 5 

Brihaspati* of eighteen kings ; and Vis&- 
laksa^ of fifty-four kings> and so fbrth. 
Thus the central monarch will find his 
sphere of action embracing both friendly 
and hostile kingdoms,^ but if he is self* 

^ fTfiriflvf*W wav: fwa: 1 ” 

_ [ArlhMiira, VI. U, 17.1 

* ZdfrumdAfekt Vlll. dO. 

» IM. 71. ‘ Ibid. M. * IM. 28- 
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possessed, strong in all the elements of 
sovereignty, he is bound to achieve pre¬ 
eminence and attain to suzerainty 
(“ ")' by his superior policy and state¬ 

craft, which by a proper manipulation of 
the various political forces can easily 
render his own position invincible, supreme 
and paramount * 

‘ Arthadiisira, V., yl., 14^ li. Tb« “«lemeDU oC mtc* 
r«igDliy " M 

tbft IdD^i nlalttw, tb« doutey (vhkli )>j tha 
way ibould hm enpltol oltl«A both ia tho Metre th» 
nfer«altiMo( th» kiogdem^^^ «n(f T HTWYTir’'), 
ftba tori. th9 trHSVj, tb* unji tad tb« tUy. 

* 01. Jtdmanioki, VUl. SB: 

^fd' tji ^twTf Ruvnlar tww 
dwdnh dWff'tjfittiwtd I 
ftkiai ft 

nfinr^d^ vwn: i 

A]|0 AftScHtir^ VI. 1.17: 

^w. vfrfw-dWTi i 

i^Tr w I” 

AgM [7L ll. 17] : 

itftfWWTWlTTi^ tWT dTITWI^THCfll^ 
dii^aiwiatiru^^ v«faww% i 

C‘ Th« letdtr of tbo oonf«d«r&Uon oc oiirolo oi tttteft 

I 2 
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XXX 

But the ideal of a paramount sovereign 
dominating the whole of India, besides 
expressing itself in literature, utters itself 
in no uncertain tones through some of 
the early Indian epigraphic records. Thus 
the term MahEriya /tV., a great 

king, was used as one of the titles of 
paramount sovereignty by Kaaiska, Hu- 
viska, and Visudeva, who, there is every 
reason to believe, were paramount sove¬ 
reigns, in their inscriptions of the years 
9, 89, and 88.^ It is also used, in 
conjunction with the higher title of 
RajitirSja, “ superior king of kings,’* by 
the same three kings in their inscriptions 

will bimMlf ib« QkT* of ft whftftl, ct whioli the 
Hm or oironxototaoe will b* iojiVMa hy the oomblafttioa 
of friflBdl; otuofft (Li., ibeie Ida^ vbo MO wpftrftiod 
from tbo c4DinI kin^ by uofihftr ud ibe ipokoB 
b; tbo iaimiOBlly inolined obiftb ftfid will tiiiu oontrol 
tbs wbolft iTfttQjp.'*) 

« Aroh. Sw. InA. Tol. til., p. 91, PI. Xm., No. 4; 
p. W, PI. XIV., No, 9; «nd p. 94, PI. XV„ No. IS. 
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of the years 11, 47, and 87.* In still 
earlier days the same title Maharaja, in 
conjunction sometimes with the title 
RajStiraja, and sometimes with Hdjaraja 
(rrafTTw), “ king of kings ” (the two 
together being equivalent to the Greek 
hasUeus ba^ilBon), was used on the bilingual 
coins of Hemokadphises * (in coi^unction 
with Rfijatiraja) and of Azes* (in con¬ 
junction with A&jaraja). It was also used 
by itself to represent the Greek hasiletis 
on the coins of Hermaeus. The title 
Raj&dhiTija occurs by itself on some of 
the coins of Maues * and in conjunction 
with the title Mah&rajs on some of the 
coins of Azes,'^ while lUjstir&ja occurs in 
the same sense but coupled with MaharSja 
in the Mathura inscription of Huviska * 

* A-nA. 8w. Ind., Vol. HL, p. $3, PI. XIV., No. IS 
»a p. 8S, Pt XV., No. 18. 

* OMdaor uid Pool«*A CiUaloff^ of Omub of tbs Orodh 
and Sojlihifl Etngil of Bootoiii Aod India., p. 1S4 fC. 

* JWti.,p. 79 ff. 

* Ibid., p. es ff., Noa. 4, 6,0, II. and 17. 

* IMd., p. 65 ff., Koa. 138,140, ud 167. 

* Afeh. 3tir. Znd.,r^. m., p. 86, No. IS, ond PI. XIV- 
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of the year 47 and of Vasudeva ^ of the 
year 87. 

In the mscriptions of the Guptas the 
following titles are used to indicate supreme 
paramount sovereignty, vh., 
dhirfija (^Tmwrfvrrw), Paramesvara 
Paramabhatt£raka 

mjfidhirAja (^Tvnfvrrar) and Chnkravartin 
(’rmf#!!). Thus the Allahabad posthu¬ 
mous stone pUlai inscription of Samu- 
dragupta refers to him as ''the Mahftri^S- 
dhirSja, the glorious Samudragupta,’* and 
to his" conquest of the whole world.” It 
also refers to him as “ the son of the Mahs- 
rsjadhii^a, the glorious Chandragupta 1.” 
and " the Mahadevl KumSradevi,” ‘ and 

• Af 0 \, Sw>. Ind., Tol. IC.* p. 30, Ko. 18, tbd PI. XV. 

^iwrT-a;^t - w ti ^ f • rfi w-^-¥aiF»7W- 

• fawe - • wnr- 

___ I' 

n . . . 

VM ft tAoboicftl tUl« o£ tb« wr?fte of pftrv 
mount tovanlgns ftlong with PftraiaabbBtarfkS And 
Bajfil [of. Mftodftr I^J] lusoriptioiift of Adit^ftoona, 
Noi. 44 Bed 46 and Doo. Bftmiftrk ineoaption of 
JEvltBgnpta H., 1 ^ 0 .46 is Oof^M. Int. Tnd., ToL DL]. 
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also to Chandragupta II. as Paramal)hat- 
taraka.^ The Eran etone inscription of 
Samudragupta compares him with the 
great ancient monarchs Pnthu and Ra- 
ghava,* and refers to his subjugation of 
“the whole tribe of kings upon the 
earth.”* 

The Udayagiri cave inscription of Chan- 
dragupta II. refers to him as Parama- 
bhattHraka and Maharsjsdhiraja. The 
MathurR stone inscription of Chandra* 
gupta II. refers to both Samudragupta 
and Chandragupta 1. as MahmjRdhiraja, 
and to himself as the exterminator of all 
kings, who had no antagonist {of equal 
power) in the world and whose fame 
extended up to the shores of the ibur 
oceans,* and who was the restorer of tlie 

^ L. 88 ol ib« tasorlpHoa. 

• L.8— 

• 1 . 11 —“ ...” 

* L. 1, a,— 

L.e— 
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asvamedha-sacrifioe that had been long in 
abeyance. The Sanchi stone inscription 
of Cbandragupta II. also refers to him as 
MahSrfijSdhirSja, who has acquired banners 
of victory and feme in many battles.^ 
Another Udayagirl cave inscription of 
Cbandragupta II. refers to the purchase* 
money of his prowess which bought the 
earth and made slaves of all kings,^ and 
uses the epithet lUjEdhirAja. The Gadhwa 
stone inscription of Cbandragupta II. 
refers to him as MahftrftjSdhirSja.^ 

Kumaragupta is referred to as MahS- 
r&jadhlrsja in the two Gadhwa stone 
inscriptions*; also in the Bilsad stone 
pillar inscription,* which applies the 
epithet to his ancestors Cbandragupta II.,^ 
Samudragupta,’ and Cbandragupta I., 

»L,4— 

* Ij. 2- 

** 

» L. 1 Rod L. 10. 

* L. 1 m bolh the iuorlptioas. 

* L- 5. * li. 0, 


’ L. 4. 
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ijid nukes a special reference to 
Samudragupta as the restorer of Asta- 
medha sacrifice.^ The Mankuvur stone 
image inscription of Kumiragupta, how¬ 
ever, refers to him only as a Mahsrsja, 
which was then a subordinate feudatory 
title, either by a mistake or because of 
the reduction of Kum3ragupta to feudal 
rank by the Pusyamitns and the Hunas. 
The Mandasor stone inscription also refers 
to Kumiragupta as reigning over the 
whole earth.* 

Skandagupts is called Mahftrij&dbir&ja 
in the Bihar stone inscription,* which 
repeats the usual ancestral references and 
exploits. The Bbitari stone pillar in¬ 
scription refers to him as the most 
eminent hero in the lineage of the 
Guptas,* who by his conquests subju- 

> 

• “TfwVr Tjwmfr”—L.18. 

■ b.tt. 

• L. 7—..." 
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gftted the earth/’ * and repeats the ancestral 
exploits. The Junagadh rock inscription 
rftHg him Rljarfijadhirfij/ who “ made sub¬ 
ject to himself the whole earth bounded 
by the waters of the four oceans,”* who 
“ destroyed the height of the pride of his 
enemies and appointed protectors in all 
the countries; * who is the banner of his 
lineage, the lord of the whole earth; 
whose pious deeds are even more wonder¬ 
ful than his supreme sovereignty over 
kings,”* etc. The Kahaum stone pillar 
inscription refers to him as the lord of a 
hundred kings, whose hall of audience 
is shaken by the wind caused by the 
&llmg down (in the act of performing 

' L. 14—“ ,,, ^ ‘■nrwmWT fafww...” 

• Lfl. 

• L. e—“ fwwi 

fTwr^ aFyw.. 

• L. M—- 
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obeisance) of the heads of those hundred 
kings.” ^ The Indor Gopper-plat^ inicriptio^x 
of Skandagupta applies to him the titles 
Faramabhatt&raka and MaMrSj&dhir^ja, 
and speaks of his “ augmenting victorious 
reign.'* ■ 

The MeheiauU posthumous iron pillar 
inscription of Chandra refers to him as 
having attained sole supreme sovereignty 
in the world and the breezes of hU 
prowess by which the southern ocean is 
even still perfumed,” who crossed the 
seven mouths of the Indus and conquered 
the Vahlikas.* 

The Mandasor stone pillar inscription 
of Yasordharman describes him as a para¬ 
mount sovereign holding sway over a large 

‘ L.i—”HMr«: mnaiNf- 
•w^n. .L. s— 

* h. a— 

• I/, a—“ifVrfr 

4Y^i r«ni : i 

L, ... I ” 
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part of India from the river Lauhitya or 
the Brahmaputra to the western ocean 
and the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra. He is described as Mling but 
little short of Hanu and Bharata, Alarka 
and M&ndh£tn, the great kings of old» in 
whom the title of “ universal sovereign 
shines most.* 

Another Mandasor stone inscription of 
Visnuvardhana applies to him the titles 
of R&j&dhirfija and Paramesvara, and refers 
to his subjection of many mighty kings 
of the east and north.* 

The long Alina copper-plate inscription 
of Siladitya VI1. applies the epithets 
Paramabhattftraka, MahSrSj&dhir&ja, Para- 
mesvara and Chakravartin to Dharasena 
IV. and the first three epithets to 

* I*. ,,. « 

4ii«S Tfw: I ** 

• L. s—“... vryi 

^twr xvT T aPfum warfir 
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^ilidityAdeva III., Silidityadera IV.. 
Sil&dityadera V.. Silfidityadeva VI.. and 
Siladityadeva VII. 

The Mandar Hill rock itkScriptioD of 
Adityasena applies to him the paramount 
titles Paramabbatt&raka and MabArajft- 
dhirija. 

The Deo>Baranark inscription of Jivita- 
Gupta n. uses the paramount titles Para- 
mabhatt&raka, Mab&rtj&dhiHja and Para- 
mesvara in respect of Devaguptadeva. 
Visnuguptadeva and Jivitaguptadeva II. 

The Sonpat copper seal inscription of 
Harsavardbana applies the paramount 
titles PazamabbattSraka and MahirfijS- 
dhirija to Prabb&karavardhana, Kajya- 
vardbana II.» and Harsavardbana. 

The copper-plate inscription of Samu- 
dragupta discovered at Gvfl repeats the 
paramount title MahMjSdhirftja and the 
achievements of Samudragupta and his 
ancestors. 

Some of the historical inscriptions in 
the cave-temples of Western India con** 
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tain references to titles of paramount 
sovereignty used by some successful kings. 
In the longest of the four inscriptions at 
Nasik of Gotamiputra^ i^Stakarni and 
PulumSiyi* Gotaxniputra is spoken of as 
“ king of kings,” whose exploits rivalled 
those of USma, Kesava, AijQna, Bhima* 
sena: whose prowess was equal to that of 
N&bh&ga, NahUsa, Janamejaya, Sagara, 
YaySti, Hams and Ambarlsa. The in¬ 
scriptions of Pulake^ II. (A.n. 611-684) 
show his assumption of the imperial title 
Paramesvara, lord paramount Both 
Dantidurga, the Rsshtrakuta monarch 
who overthrew the Cbalukyas, and his 
son Krisnar&ja is spoken of in their 
copper-plate grants as having become 
paramount sovereigns. Their successor, 
Govinda III., is also made out by his 
Baroda copper-plate grant to have been 
a paramount king making and unmaking 
subordinate kings. 

Some of the Bengal Psla kings also 

‘ AroK Bw. W. Ind., No. fie. 
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used paramount titles of sovereignty as 
shown hy their inscriptions. Thus a 
Nalanda inscription refers to Gopak as 
Paramabhattlraka MahSrsjadbiraja Para- 
melvara. Another of Buddha Gaya 
speaks of “ ParamabhatUtraka —Srimsn 
Mfthipala Deva.” In a copper-plate in- 
gcriptioQ at Monghyr Gopak is called 
“king of the world” and “likened unto 
Prithu, Sagars and others.”^ 


XXXI 

Thus early Hindu history unmisUkably 
shows that the political consciousness of 
the people had from very early times 
grasped the whole of India as a unit, and 
assimilated the entire area as the theatre 
of its activities. But the tide of life ^at 
waa pulsating through India from end to 

• Arch. Bur. InA, Vol. ni., pp. U4,120,122. Tb«e 
K* mwiy other Pile, ead oth« iJiBoiiptiOM la »hich 
there li • reUrence to pireocrtiat fleTMwgnty or coeirtaOT 
of perKnonnt It la neocUeia for onr putpowii to 

nUa to them eU. 
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tnd, uniiying and iategrating its parts and 
varieties into one mighty organism, came 
inevitably in course of time to overflow 
its original geographical limits and spread 
itself over other lands. Indeed, there can 
hardly be a more convincing proof of the 
reality and strength of Indian unity than 
the story of Indian colonising activity and 
the gradual development of a Greater India 
across the seas. This is not the proper 
place ^ and occasion for the unfolding of 
that interesting history in all its details 
which is still one of the unillumined 
chapters of Indian history, and 1 content 
myself with stating here only the general 
conclusions and :^cts that stand out clear 
and definite. India for centuries sent out 
streams of colonists and emigrants to 
countries in the Far East, including Pegu, 
Siam, and Cambodia on the mainland, 
and to Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo 


' Th« wriitt hM prapuMion i^irOTk oa 

IndtA. 8m ob4pt«ra in his Butory Indian Bhi^ 
fin^, «te. (Longxn4ns, X,oadon), spposits to th» rabjsot. 
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among the islands of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, and “the reality of the debt due 
to India by those distant lands is attested 
abundantly by material remains, by the 
existence to this day of both the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical religions in the island 
of Bali to the east of Java, by Chinese 
history and by numerous traditions pre¬ 
served in India, Pegu, Siam and the 
Archipelago.”* This colonising activity 
resulted in the practical Indianisation of 
the countries touched by it—the trans¬ 
plantation, and in some cases reproduc¬ 
tion, of Indian art,* institutions and even 

’ V. A. Smith's A e/Fin* Art, 4tc., p, QSd. 

* In Javs. tih« iorms of vs thwonghlj Indlu in 
Mbj«9t ityU (SM V. A. Smibb's A ffiri9ry »/ Afw 
Art, 4i4., pp. 249 and ff.). Of Ua« monumtftb of Boro< 
VaduTi priMoblfig ao Ims ihm 9.000 h«s*rslJ«fs» th« 
best MlUta, numbsriog men fibui SCO, me luiaagsd In 
two of wbtoh the qpp«r pnMotis In ouil; 

rsoogDlMUs Moae plobores tb« lif« of Bnddb* u told in 
tb« ftsoleafi SftnUcrit irork LaUta Kistero, while tht 
law 0 t hM bs«n piovod to be an illustoabion of soauM 
from th« and other finddbiat romanoM, 

Inolndlng coma of th* /Stokor. As rogarda otbw menu* 
mants, the following ramarks of Hr. Sawell may bo 
qaetod: " Bramba&am ond Ohandiaova ato to all oxlerDsJ 


E 
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geographical names.' It is well known 
that some of the triumphs and master¬ 
pieces of India Art exist outside India in 
those countries which came within her 

' AoMrdiog to FftrgnHOB, tbe ruxa» OftoboSlo wfti 
gina to ft porUocL of 0oobia>0hloft by InmigrMte from 
Eftmbojft, from th» Sftbo] Ttlloy. Among othtt 
gtogrftpbloftl oftmet latroduoed into Jav* aod OAmbodla 
Day bo Doatlooftd Uftsibaroi Tiodk, Hullaoguft Of 
Baotlfiftpura* Busadoiik (apparaatly Um South Funiftb), 
Ayodhyft {tbo oopltol of Slam), and I&thi><p 4 tl)a<purl 
(tedcapraotha), tho ]ftUr e*pllal of Cambodia. 


appeamaoM punly BxahmaAlool, though wo loan oa 
exomlsatloa that Brahmai TUnu aad Siva woro tharo 
bold to bo BodhJiattvaa aad not godi. Aad this Jo tho 
ovoKywhort lo BaiMn Java^ t^o tomploa being 
moitly fiifidn lo typo (though alwayo with a dJflhrtfiofl), 
ud having atatuoi adapted gooonJly from Bnbmaaloal 
origiaala." 

Tbo nUni at AcgboT'Wat In Cambodia aro ilao dj«< 
ttootlvoly of aneioat Indian origin. 

Slamoio oiiTialo data from a.d, dSd, tho oolonliation 
from India of Burma. Pogu. Siam aad Cambodia. la 
Cambodia, howover, tbo oarlioot rooordod Indian rulor 
waa SrubavanDoa la the middlo of tho £fth ceabaryi 
followed by BbaTftvanEAn. who louadod many temploi 
ia hoaoor of ladiaa deitiooi oopoelally Siva, at which 
daily roediagB of tho epice and Fur»vu were held. 
IndUm badMaoo woo at iti height in Cambodia in the 
eixth ooatuiy [£em quoted by T. A. Smith, A Eittory 
qff'me AH. fh., p. 291j. TE^tlo&i of tho migrationa 
from India to lndo*0hina date thorn from a muoh earbor 
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influence^ while the ideas and institutioos 
travelled with the spread of Buddhism, 

puiod. Tb« ecLrlfatt U tb« ajUxio boooniit ol tb$ 
ooBv«raloB of lado'ChiDa to fiuddMam b«foT» tb« time 
of ABoka. Probftbly to» OMtmrd ooloaiaMton waj 
orlginaJI; bo^im by tba Drftvldkoe In ih% pr«<CbfUti4o 
•rt 4Dd ooatljiiied in aubaoquaat p&rlods. m 

migration In tb* flttt oastory a^. of Yav4as4 or Galena 
from Tanluk o; lUktoAvaM on tbo HegU U in agraomoot 
with tho lajrgt nuiabtt of Indian plaoo*Qamoa rooordod 
by PtoUmy (a^. 190) [aoa HunMr'a 0>^Mi 1 810]. Of 
thia migration Hla«n nang'inaati Taoaaa (Y4&«n]0<na)i 
tor OaDbodiai may bo a traoo [Boal't Lif» o/ 

Ttang, unUj. A Salra ia?aalon furtbor o^alnt Pan* 
aaniaa* 170) nama Sakaoa tor Ooohln>Chiaa, and bii 
dMoripttOQ oi tbopoopla aa Shythfanj vdxod with Indiana. 
[Qnotod in Buabury'f Anotanf Gtographjf, li. 800. finn* 
buy luggaato that Pauaanlao may hara gabod hla btor* 
matlon from Uaroua Anrallua* (a.&< 168) ambaaaador to 
China.] Thoro wota froah nigratloBi during tha hlth and 
aixth oanturioi, whUo among the doolpborod Oaabodlan 
inaorlptloaa tbare It trUonoo pointing to a Brahman 
dysaaty^ whoao local Initial datoia b tha ouly yoara oi ibo 
aoTOotb oontnry. and ono of wboio hingt. Somaaannan 
(A.n. 810), it rooordod to havo bald dally Uababbarata 
raodinga In ibo tomplaa [Barth in /bwf. 
aer. yi, tom. tix, p. 180. and iHd. x, 67, qootad ia 
Bombay (?«affr#r, toI. i, pari 1]. 

From Java the Hindna oolonieod Banjor Uaaaln In 
Bornoo. whioh waa probably the moat aaatom oi Hindn 
aottlomenta [/. B. A. 8. ir, 186]. TompUa of anporior 
workoanabip with Hbdu figtuoa alao ooonr at Waahooi 
400 miUa from tbt ooaat [I>alto&’B of Bowmao, 
ilowf. p%.8.), rii, IBS). 
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which in its Mahayanist form and develop¬ 
ment was accepted by Tibet, Nepal and 
China with the neighbouring covmtries, 
as also parts of Farther India and Java, 
and in its H!nay£na form gained, besides 
the countries of Farther India and Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia. This pro¬ 
pagation of Indian thought and institu¬ 
tions was undoubtedly the work of 
countless colonista and missionaiies, 
carried on through centuries, whose zeal 
must have been fed by a rich and stable 
national self-consciousness developed on a 
common soil and country. The colonising 
movement was (and always is) hut the 
crest of a wave of popular enthusiasm for 
the country created and sustained by the 
realisation of its individuality and saczed- 
ness, a profound appreciation of all that 
it stands for, its ideals and institutions. 
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XXXII 

We k&ve now seen how in the past 
both religion and political experience con¬ 
tributed to the growth of a geogmphicai 
sen^e in the people and to the perception 
of the fundamental unity of India behind 
her continental vastness and variety. The 
whole of the country was thus easily and 
naturally grasped by the national thought 
as a geographical unit whose strength 
and fervour triumphed over the physical 
difficulties of pre-mechanical ages in the 
way of having an intimate knowledge of 
the different parts which were welded 
into a whole. It was in a real sense the 
conquest of matter by mind; the sub¬ 
jection of the physical to the spiritual 
India as a wh^e was realised as the 
mighty motherland by the popular mind 
in every part of India in spite of an 
uD&vouring natural environment 
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In modern times, the age of the im¬ 
provement of transport, when the whole 
world has, so to say, been made smaller in 
sise and is being centralised by railways, 
telegraphs and electrical machinery, when 
the ocean itself has been converted ftom 
a barrier into a broad highway of inter¬ 
national intercourse, we con more easily 
and naturally realise the geographical 
unity of the whole of India, And 
besides, is not this unity apparent on the 
map ? That country is geographically 
one of which the barriers separating its 
parts are less obstructive than those 
which isolate the area as a whole f^om 
surrounding regions, It is quite evident, 
and he who runs may read it, that India 
pre-eminently satisfies this test of unity, 
The great barrier of the north formed by 
the Himalayas, which may be easily ren¬ 
dered impregnable, effectually isolates the 
country from the rest of Asia, giving 
protection to it along a frontier of 2,000 
miles, while towards the south the advan- 
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tages of an in.giilap podtlon are secured 
by the sea. Thus sea-girt and mountain- 
guarded India 1 $ indisputably a geographi¬ 
cal unit 

As regards any insiirmountable intemal 
barriers, we hardly come across one. The 
Himalayas overlook the great plain, the 
Indo-Gangetic depression which covers 
an area larger than France, Germany and 
Austria put together, and supports more 
than one-half of the total population of 
India. This is the region of which Sir 
Richard Strachey has said: ** It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is possible to 
go the Bay of Bengal up the Ganges 
through the Panjab and down the Indus 
again to the sea over a distance of 2,000 
miles and more without finding a pebble, 
however small” The whole region is of 
one uniform level, one continuous stretch 
of land uninterrupted by any barrier, 
covered with a network of rivers, railways 
and canals, where one sees only un¬ 
broken coDtinents of wheat, millet and 
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Indian com, endless seas of rice and 
limitless prairies of sugar-cane and indigo,” 
an evidence of agricultural wealth oppres¬ 
sive almost in its monotony. Nor is the 
Vindhya or Satpura range any serious 
barrier obstructing communication be¬ 
tween northern and southern India. 
Scarcely rising more than 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, both the ranges are now pierced 
by road and railway, and did not even in 
the earlier ages seriously interfere with 
the spread of Indo-Aryan civilisation, the 
diiTusion of Hindu culture and learning 
to the parts of India lying to their south 
which are, equally with the north, the 
great stronghold of Hinduism 
Lastly, among other natural features 
which distinguish India feom other coun¬ 
tries may be mentioned the seasonal 
winds or monsoons which have stamped 
on the whole country a unique aspect. 
They have created those hydrographical 
conditions which have made of India 
pre-eminently the land of agriculture and 
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one of the best-watered regions of the 
world. The census reports show that 
about 78 per cent of the total population 
of India is dependent on agriculture 
for livelihood. WhUe it may also be 
ascertained from statistics that, out of 
a total of 220 million acres annually 
sown in British India, only 44 million 
acres lack the natiiral water-supply and 
have to be artificially irrigated by the con¬ 
trivances of man. So that fully 80 per 
cent, of the total area sown is natur^y 
irrigated by the rivers of India pouring 
down in thdr -bounty the streams of 
plenty. There also stands out, as the 
result of the operation of physical causes, 
the broad fundamental and distinguishing 
fhet that Indian dvilisation has developed 
and rests mainly on a rice-basis and the 
national diet is practically vegetarian. 
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Thus hfts India been helped both by 
nature and nurture, by her geographical 
conditions and historic experience^ by her 
religious ideas and political ideals, to 
realise herself as a unit, to percebe, 
preserve and promote her individuality 
in fhidiment of her heaven-appointed 
mission in the culture-history of the 
world. Indian thought occupies a dis¬ 
tinct place in the evolution of human 
thought; Indian life has its distinctive 
part to play in the history of humanity. 
Human culture would be incomplete and 
poor without its Indian contribution. 
The world is in need of India, a 
living, rejuvenated India—of the strength 
of her message, her cult, her thith. For 
what does India represent! “Not Uni¬ 
versal Empire of the type attempted by 
the Eternal City, not Universal Spiritual 
Dominion like the Mother of all the 
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Churches.” India's gift to the world has 
been the fair fabric of an Empire>^ a 
Nationality, founded on the basis of 
Universal Peace {AJunsd, peace 

between man and man, and between man 
and every sentient creature; a fabric that 
was alas I ruthlessly shattered by the 
shock and collision of historic forces. 
For the Prime Maker of all history has 
perhaps ordained that the world should 
pass through the process of a painful 
historic development from the brute to 
the man. 

Standing alone now in the background 
of historic nationalities and teeming 
millions, India us to the Cult of 
the Spirit, calls the mighty nations of the 
earth to lay down their pride and bate, 
their sceptres and swords, and, with re* 
demptive humility, love and sacrifice, to 
fight in union the forces of rebarbarisation 

' Ui« fftmovi «diota d Ssob fnllf Mt teth tfa« 
o£ J M M ttd wii* wtboliqity oa which his 
Bznpin vm ^vroniad. 
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that are fast turning whole continents 
into armed hostile camps. It is in that 
Indian Cult of the Spirit that Nations, 
like Individuals, will find their rest and 
peace and realise the democratic dreams 
of a World Federation or a Parliament 
of Man.' 

‘ This iMtioJi li adspMd iroia Dr. SrsjaadruAth 
BsftV* sddreei tc ibe Fini tJulv^rud Emm OoDgnai, 
LondoD. 


FINIS 



wftPOH: MJircie it viiuav aou* imp mi, uum. 
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A History of tite Indian Stiippisg and Maritiine 
Actinty from tbe Earliest Times. 

By EADHAEUMUD MOOEERJI, M.A. 

PtiBCC84n RoTcium Soboub, Mdcav IfutLixis* am CotDftii 

UjtOAWfT, CA&CVnA UnVBIVR i Hbtcsam&a Sa£U UauiX 
PShMiKMai or IroiAJi Umoor a vn Natuwa^ OooyoiZr 
or KrocAnor, Bbtoai^ rc. 

Wlkb AA tatrodootorr Neto \if Dr. BRAJIEHDIUKATII SEAL. 
rJi.B., Xiu; OoorM V. ProfoMor of PUlMopby 
1ft (hr Uoloiitti UftivMftlcj. 

SELMOT OPTSTOSBi 

LOTU> CUB20K OV KRDL»^K. OlutBoollor of Oitocd Uftl- 
YonlEy. . . li te ft aoWoeb «•>! «er%liy o< icoftboeot wbieb wm» 
M bftTO owftpcd Ibft bMIm b( pnvICHU shidaDli, uxA I een|TfttuMO f ou 
eft bftvfas ibm* m oeefaJ ft oeotflbviMi to eat kaewleJjfe e( lodift. 

Ills SXaKLLEKOV lO&D CARUICIUSL. tbe aoreraor e! 
Bescftl:—. . ea/ wm wbo oftFoMl/ lo*ft«UfUM tiie orS^ftl 
OftwriftlA ftud pale sbem brCM* Lie eeutrjiaaii fa ft tio 

Hftkie ihtm (e oDdentftftd ftsy beaseb ot thelt 1$ dele^ good." 

PBO?. K. OlDKNBtBO. Pb.B., el OeMe«ea i-"t Lftte fevad 
ft vecY ntX ftad bigk pleerof is ieUewiaf rea on jetu wept (hreurb 
nbftt BiMl ialrieaU eod diAeolt «ibi«ftl. I bepft }re« wUl flad Ubb m 
• arioh e v UMrfttare bj men wriUop of tbe ifttM lebelftc )} ebeneMr." 

U^ V. A. 6M1TB, HA. LOB. (Mred). Dftpatj-IUftdftr ia 
Iftdlfto HMocY, OftlvMftiAy el Oalecd:—**. . . u I ll«« to brlaf eat 
• tblrd ediUoo el mj iluivy ^ iHdift, I ibftU aet fftU to Dftke 
an ef Ibe ae« meaertaJ eopplkd ^ pea. Brerj ftotborttp oa tbe 
ntgeel b— bem laimekftd, ead 1 eewiot eacgaat fto; oaieeieoA." 

DB. A. 7. BUD0L7 IIOBBHIB. K.A., Pb.X>.» C.I.B. . . . 1 
will aet delftj eflertai ;eu mp eeafnlftlfttioM oa the eoeeupUftbiMat 
of 0 tftek wbleb esbmle eo woU tbe wide iwii u of poor nftdiag, aad 
tbi iadaetrp vltb wblob poo bftve oetUoMd eufth ft auftioMus faodp of 
fftoU boftriof ea tbe aBblftol of lodUo 

THE SRIFPVO WOBLT:^. . . Thie la ft book to md from 
ooTor to sorer. It ^ e r^UM of nsl eiedt. aad mtut bare entailed 
apoo lU ftutbm oiBsb palaeiftkiftf imemh. far vbleb he ebeald be, ea 
tie ftuUior^ WftU nwvded bp manp ftppiftiAatlTe reedwi.” 

TEE SPEOTATOR PrslMot Mookm^i hea levritfaB la thli 
book Mzae iergottcs oom (rf Tndlaa blitf>i7 . . . The field ie oaes* 
plored, ftftd maob x uie aridoee aad the faeclaeWog llioeCratleB* 
placed before as in work wUl be ebftolftfalp new te meet reader*.*’ 

THE AT^Z^f/BOU :—" . . . fto fli Cba ee^Ur'e peiat of ^ew, the 
eulbor’s (ue of his dooanMtftep tnetsfltl efiieroea adaJrftCloii bp Its 
eeaOsBMa end iadnsfap. So far m the aemeeclea of ererp oooeaieo* 
tieuelp wiitUD boidt gD» the pnokt mtk leerst aotblag to m desired.” 

T rire BCOTSUAH rieleesoe HeAerjl'e leerard tad ralaable 
treatlee ca a lUHn tiiiliifwl chapter of the hlstorp of ladia. . . . This 
iftstraotfre end sAUfttm><enp^vavjCT ed hMerp. . . 


TEE . . to lat»rMtiQ« 

of k bruieh of mvltime iAdastr7 now mnob oogleobeJ." 

'I' nw {JLASQOW WBSiALP:—''< • . This ouefoIlj-QompUtd and 
fl£al 7 -produe«d volvnae . . . Pzo£«aiw Uooke^i bas awrobed i^e and 
dMp (tf Ue lufioriklL'* 

ItHS TlbCBS:—**Ur, Uookecjl bu aalacMd • fucmatasg ud 
aloMaC QsCroddan flald of Uitorl^ tOMkrob, and has punou hii 
iaquiri«« laboslodi dUIga&ca. Koi oolj Hm ha gaOhar^ mntariala 
trm phntad vorlti, fanC be bu alao azaaiaad man; fianikrit and 
BaofiJi manuMrlpta, aod baa turthaf ooUeeMd ZDOoh eridanoa from 
arobiMlogT. It ia aqnaU; W hie ecadlC that he hai oonpreaead miaaea 
of InfoMoatioB into a ooiopaot and flnaot oarratiTa, Ha ia aridantly 
one of that onaU but ktowids hand of Indiana who an detanoioed to 
wipa oat the rapcoaoh that the hlalorloal faulty la daad within tbalr 
nea/* 

THE LrVERPOOl. DAILY POST AND MEROURVj-". ,. The 
ladlaa Profaaeor la mU-aqulppad (oa hla taak. Tla ia at borne with 
the Sanihrll and Bengali ttanoaoiipia, puhllabad and unpnbtUbod; 
ba ondatiaanda and knowi bow to turn to aoeoanl tba leaaona of 
arehaologv and numiematlM, and oaa wring information from many 
unaipaeiad and obaeoxe aeoroaa. Uonoreri be talli a waU*arrangod 
oonnaetad tale in aroeUanfi nar?cue Bngllab« be makaa (be dry benn 
li?a, and ibowa a plotva of ZaeUtn aaai both illumlaatlag and (aacl. 
Bating. . . . Cm graat aarit of tba book la it* piooeariae mlaiioB. 
fiumleal eritietam bae not found roany foltowan la India, and 
Piofaiaer Uooharil bat to dalva daap late a aublaot tbal baa baaa 
but Ultle worked. . . 

PALL MALL GA ZB17B^' A book fuU of proofi of mueb paina* 
taUng neaarob. . , . hfr. Moekaril bai dona a oraditabla and ez^gined 

i lsos of week. , . . Uuob of tba data eoUactad by Mr. Kookarjl la boUi 
ewiaatlng and Taluabla.” 

INDIAProfMiM Uookarli baa dona a notable aarvloa to bla 
oonatryaan by tipandlag tba tbaaia oa Indian ehip^eg wblob a 
law yaan ealaad from tba Oalontta Univaralty ua iWiaobaad 
Boyeaaad oiodiaaiablp. . • • No reedar will daay the temarkebla 
faeelaatioB of tbe raoord eod the thoroagba«B wltb wbleb Hr, 
Moekedl bai gathned tbe evldenca together. ... A word of vraieo 
abonid M given, In oonoloeion, to tbe noellaot BsgUab la wblob the 
book la WTinen and the eacaful oompreealon of the aernUTa" 

THB JOURNAL OP THB ROYAL OOLONIAl IKSTITUTB 
"Psofeaaet Hookarji’a aoaegrepb oa tba riaa and da^na ci Indian 
ibipplng le a moat important ooBthbutioa to a eul^aot abrai wbiob 
vary Uttla baa boaa written. It bee tba zaadt of befog ea original 
ooBlrtbntiea to our hnowUdge of the ladlan maroantdla maria e. . . , 
Profaeaot Uookerjl baa dona hie work thoroughly, and bla book la 
epeolaUy wilooma, baoaiiae It demonatratee tba groat part that baa 
been playad by tba Indian marina In tba oiTiltaailoa of the Beat. ...” 

IBB NEW YORE TQfEB:—” It la a eobolazly work, original aod 
eompiebaoelva In Ite oonoapUen, and admlrabia la tbe tboroughneaa 
aad ceoidentlouanaae wltb wbl^ tba author bea taoaaokad tbe vaat 
field of Seaakrlt and Pall litaratora, baa laid u^er oontrfbatioa old 
Tamil and Bengali hteratve, bee atudlad (mpnhllfbad maauaorlpta, 
boeb Saaakst and Bengel.i in tba original, and haa aeaiehad cUastcal 
sod Chinaaa and Japaaeea aouzeaa.'’ 

THB NEW YORK JOTTSNAL OP OOMHERCB”.... This 
a plonaer work In Ita if"* . , ,” 
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«d Ha* hik a Ifor bdla «tata k aoa Maaad k aekBOBtadtftaa ta« paioBUca 
k taa pwl ^ teta to taiartaikad Ik (ptaBdU takiSoco.* 


7 II.—: Ul<celUoeoB» £ 39375 . (Ib SwgalM TJU 1 . 

■wffT ♦»T.»din tB w< danW *«rrBioob If Umm K kiMod boolr» vrlCtea to 
Bd^L la «^<o^ »*Mli mT« and aU-traiNrtBae fobJeeU m BIum» dwltvltli It) Uili 
teoThaft ^Hci M tlb\s ftod ai0«)r dlMosHd la 1 iMSuAd abwiuMlj (tm fme 
fleujlah radrbMarU.'' 

VUL^-Tbe Aids Co GtatnS Coltuie Series. Znsliih.) 


1 . 5aol«ni Sunp*. 3i U. 

L UadianlSeKipe. Sat. 

S. OoitftRBtJn «l Sawi Modern lU 1.4' 

4 anaJvA ot Introduilon u Polltleal dclaoca. Aa 12 . 

s. Ajikhil* «t Bmm 1jbik4UoK TctdM of PolUiaU Acienoo and laUr> 

uiv^Io*. Jus lleU)»?naa 

e. Otnilnw ot BgombIu. fi« Lit 

7 . la^pntafiC CbopMn la tlw llatwof lafilih liMraMn. b 1 
AMnin of BIUJMITUU KiTi) diAU H'A., A.T)., lUstm riorewor of 
PbOombr la Ui* UalnnltTof C 1 I 0116 U :.>*‘Frer. SarUsr'i NoM Ato* wldo Know. 
lodM of eni fQbJoot-fBftitoi' oiid ar» orMseUr mo ontoeno of a nlnd iialaod la 
boKtool 4 ear, paUanl, tod ooeonto (SIoUbs." 

lX.»Shik5ti5 Byiua, or Tbo Boio&os of S^OMlIet sad the Ib4uoUt» 
JiToBhod oi Xea^lo; Series, tea Tolomei slreAd 7 pabllsbed, 
ebben in pesparatioD. {la Beapalt.) 

t. Tuii'odMtleik Alt 

I. HeUeoii SduOMHMt la AeA«e4 Or«Mi. JU 1 . 

I, Itiul7 of lenpMc*. Aa U. 

4. iMwni ea teiukrlb vlUioul uh of Omianor. 4 to]i, b t 
4. LwooM DO lB|lUh viUtoiu UM or OroBaer. I veU. m 14. 
loU« trea MAlAVAm^LBItTATA FAVBtt AatfrAtiU Iffmoof ASTVA, M.A., 

B hVamt of dAiinrfe limuro. UnU Qoninl Cqiimo, mww. AHehOM 
rmlU’ >-'* Tour nMiud (« WMa loeaKrtl vlUwai the leenvori fMoj Uitousn 
K M eetMO of (rtat^or aoria crtel. Jl eulefeor aolM of Mulrnt fitiwtti 
Uvinf AT deed, bo dloeorered and uivedeood. buBonttr wiij blou iilm wheoi ln*««i. 
livoioDiai one aaoceod (« Mblo)>i Wi« ei^oob vlikh ororr wolhwUa of IwraUid 
lai uboorL 

*‘A4 iM vofy onteet ICo eMoapt loobi ooBovhob ToraluUoeK'/. Bu6 la other 
ftildi N t iDSfi reToittUeeuTdeperUtroi fron Uu old troek (bet aw bamnod ti»o 
edfMw of ACS* lad iAomh. 

BiuoM f»« Uu Mmieonl a Ds. Bujanju icatb flau. MX. fh.D. >- 
" Bwod t« nuod ud odToneed Ioom of odnootlOBal aetenoo. . . . Ilotoocftiiro 0)i 
tb St^ i/ layowT . . wefai nntui7 of pnooeMw idow on tbo euMocA 
. . . toHow «A Sf^wi ood 5e<MH( aro on (neroroaooi on oiiiUes faldw end 
heodbeoO. Frofoaor BAraori pcosaono li cetteUtf in enliiueiii on. )wt h» U 
fiJiT eueJIlid a oorry K ouft, Mid raoro Je ao douOt uoB it wi)) bo fouad to In 4 
hieJUtf lad Wlnoi4tit)f foreo la Ibo ladlos «dauUM4l world of t>i]47." 


C*) IN ARCMflATlOH (In ■ncUaei). 

I.»L«cbures ea the Science of Histoi7. An inoeafilntlca of jooorAl 
priaclplei uaderlploi the ooum ef asloerisl bls(ef 7 . 

II.—As latTOductioo to the Histoi? of Indian CivUiMtioo. An 
ettoeapt to eluoidete tbs working of the foraee, both nstionsi 
sad lalsnsiioDA]. se wsU S4 polltf oal sad aoB>poUtle4l, bbst bsvs 
aenidsd Ihs hi46ot7 of the ladlsn psopls—'beesd on a itudj sad 
hiMrpreMbloaotsosilsble aisberisti Irou bloloctoal stead point. 

in.—Studies la Staikrit Literature. Litstsr 7 sad SoololoslosL 

ly.—A Socio>ReUdoue laibtdlioa of Bengal. A eontidbQtioa to 
tbs etadj of Hindu Boeielegp. 

To vujo UiOASiir r—"SrerMsor Donor Sunm SsrkM fii eollsboreUoe with 
Dsbii mmUu VsiU OooirlDsUi «b orlaliisl pepir 00 .^rowuiov, ifurloai PartUl. 
tnd 2 S«iai ffafArrOSM fn /ndfos ^tfwwUaw, The psMt been msiti of doap 
rwiarab, ptofoond oradlUdo oed *sn iiaOr.” 

ce; IN THi PRiea. 

JUj Taraagw. The of Esibnur b7 tbs poet.historiin, Eslhan, 
rsaderW into Bengali from S&aekrit, 

‘y 




(O) TlUMBl-ftTlOH OP PMP. •• IL «ARIUR'« IVOR KB. 

I.—pr«piri.tion. 
L f mraii <M Savait *ithaut Otwir. 
i ltawtaM«nBdMir«vl«BrBtoelelMa«U. 

X n^HmljaiUm*^ 

II.-Hiodi. 

1. Kab r< liCUM aabHf»4WA AunpUei 

i. TnlndTiUno tr fStoMB nf ■nliii|h:<i 

a, Tba PriMMini nf BM« UsoiSft A paapUeE 

i. Th* BcuT o( 1 inf Rrr JIr lJi» 

b. NaaMRriUVaBfefaM&rikBdMbBi^n. LlMdrforP nh. 

& iMOMcakMknb [lipr^wMiM, 

in.-^MarcUai. ^rapuatko. 

I rh« Mia of UllM 

a l AMB W tm g i M i nli . 

IV, —TaiDiL L«ww eo Saukrib. [la prsparaiton. 


ey 

PROF. JADUNATM SARKAR, M.A., 

Pnm<%»H4 ft«r<aAa« ScMir* Pkm C«lt»te. B«akl»pr. 

I.—Hiatarj of Aonsgslb. Kalnly laMd on Penfaa vooma 

Vel. t-Mo) M ttik/ktaa. m «•!. tiU. k. Mb 

VyL•>jipm Bata la uob. 

II Abbc<W— «f Avaofaik (fairiiih tfanilaHoB aad Kobwi): and 
HiiWrtcal entytT^Hk *tSot Atu»c»flb). Pj.M. 

aaa 

TfT fttilriBi I ftliHflri P«daa Uai, witii It* Bp^Uib bmoalaUno, 
dwaripto 1/ A«rai»BiU> MoMa, aod a lU* ol Avasitlb. 
P)L fa + l?r. A« 1. 

IV. —CbBHaojB’B PflrrfQUiCM and TiBcUop. Baloi aa BosKih 

IWBitlHiWi of u* oooloBporarv hkCTapkPi gto60wt»Cwi 
Maa Mo (M^kya-Hta^. Bo 1 > 

V. —India of Aamicaft: SutkUoa. Top«(n^!|jf'«Bd Roods. Wlbb 

IriAslaSMoa fiw llRfasaf of faiai^ibfc aod tbo Ohalutr 
Oalsboik No0aUM7. Pp.«00. Bo td. 4s. not, 

VL—Eeoooalea of Britiih ladia. Moditba. RaB. daMk 


FubUihad bp R. C. SAKKAB 4 SOBS. 1 $, BojtUm Bead. Caleulla. 


PebUcatleM of FaalaJ OSca. Saavaoeaworl Aa%iBa, 
BaliatofaBj. 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 


ALRKADY PMaLiaMBB> 

V(,c I.—VMOliidi—Th« 1 m. K^M, ?nM. MnaditA, led MAAdnbpa 

UMOMidi. * 1 ta lti(A Bocttah. vUh eepMv 

«ipliaMnf7 »ou* Vr a*l ltihAJi.r Srui Cbaaft* Vmu. Cteia boe^. liW UKcn 
Bdiuoc Pneclua 


1 . 




Vdu TL—Stnrlbl, vjtli LI19 coinmenuu)’ Alluk>fir» kih) noiM Iroin 
the eiim ut tnailtl«u lAio Bnullih wlili coploiie uolk^ritory ii(A«8 iv 

R4t Bthtdu &rti» CDuiOM VuiL TbJi woTK Ui le«ttape«iHaijle Uj «Ii IMIuu Mw^ea. 


FuTt 7,—hCttAkun, with BelAinUMll. Two tltepbert. filM ft* 1 Aa S. DlUo, 
lUoalirJtTsn.lei 

Voi. Ut.^nta OilwutdMya wUh MArfbva'a Bhtayt. iruaiuac] (nl^ 

liiBilab «r(Lh uopMna expleuMiy ousaa by UM IWuutor arlt* C'imium Viivl Uwui 
boiin4» K9H laSMn. Mm ft* U. 


VOL lV.-Aph<«lmie«(y«*A LrHtufAlt.vriUk Uiawni«a»nt*ryvf V 
0Um et VufiMhinUianMhrSaaeTrMtia.M.A. CHetft Mtuul, ^?a 


'yaatKail Uiu 

f*tu(«, ft* 0. 


irilh BaJa4*v»'a eemwaet&ry tnnilatotl liiU» 
note* by ft*t fi*]t*dur RrkM OhbiOi* Vhu. 


Vm. V..111* VkianU ffottu, 

ItMlId) with sofiloii* wnl«nM«i7 
OloUh |U( MUn. tnoi Ba U. 

Vot, V2,—'til* VaiMklt* 8nlm uf witJk Ui* uumn^MiMry of Rk'ikam 

Mlm Md HUaM (ii* b>m «( /ftyafuimyM*. TitsalUWt Iry ifuiOa Ul 
Bin])n» U.A., ftl. Olotit.allTarlattart A^HmIuT 

VOb. VI7.-^1» IhWU iMtrt, MitaiBir* 4uUM o' NwailA mi 4*iid(ly«, nml 
fthtktUU iftiW of ViouH hrl' TniMlMBil Into BnfllA by HonO* Ul 81 nha, M.A., 
B.I.. MmuhUu Watfc XJ. 1 , A, B.I., *o 4 e r*att *0 F i Cf*wav Of 8 wikrit ruTtUvoly. 
Olvtis fUt ln(m PrtMiur. 


VM. Vlll.—Tb» VyuA Batne of Oviaui*, tmiilatod lnui ItuHib with o)i erlKliiet 
rmmntary liy HaUoMWMdhnn ftr. Saila OMndr* vidyaJ^iMM, M.A.. 
0«M*fo. UlwUa. Partt rHeaftelAilL 


VOL, IX.-Th* Ownda ^inuias ttuiileUd tato l)«llah by Cruat >Voutl, CJoib, 

gilt Uttm ?rla» fta B.a 


VOL. X.—IQo HlfMOM Rotna o7 JajinlQl, UviabM lilW Bdallalu wlUi mi (irlgltial 
oucrmvikGiav. By UahaiBehoradhytya Cr, OMkga Kath /lia, tf.A., D. illl. farU li H, 
and IQ. Tno* fta aa 

Vot. Xl.-^w BaoIrhysSrawhava th* Vrlttal of AutnuliiliM aiii| Pm 

UMcy* of viiiiofia BldUv utd axlrocaa irofs (U VHtUdara of liialiadtjvu Vnlaotlii. 
lnaaWe«|i<7Nari(lalaJ Blahai. tf.A,, 8.L, P«KLyUa«liwM*, JMIkV. Ifartl. Trieai 
fta 1 Aaa 


Vu. xn.—Th* BrthajfaUftaai of VanOm ftObii'*, wlUi lUiulirAUojia, LwiMk'l 
<<iCo Bogliah ^ swoi ^anau'itJ (Hart FfMasoa QfiattArJ«a b-A-» i>C. ii.> OloCU» 
01* rrle* fta 7, 

Vok xm^ukia^lU, Cr«ajtlKt«a IwBnl. 2. £. hrkar, ;i.A. Put* I auil II. 

PiiM jua 

InfrijiOJttion. 

Vou XIV,—The ftrthMl^iiyaba Uiwilaad. with KladJiTa*! naniuojiUuT, Imi«' 
IbM l»t« uy lUI iMudbr ariMCauiidn Vaau. 


ktnVohuaa—Tfea Ai1hfatii*ftana*^aM. UtBalawJ lutoXnidJalihyUU btOunlur 

UI»2M»ath. MooKaa 


Da f. /OUT. Fit.D., Voti. UKD.|«iz{erd. FrofeMor or Miulrria itiilvaniu oC 
IVinhiiM. ftawl*, wTfCa* C taka a aBoeUI latawl In Hila now atirfoa 1/ Uia 
iMod ftwoha nf Uia Jl ladu, Lr>tfUw th»l la vCU iM » KiCM atuii« Kf» ai iili«»a 
a«rlM of ah* laetod fteokaof »* laat haa 1<*aa. Vowr*. ] gaUiar, U a* aiiwiUaiiy 
Martouo iBtUiiaiiiw. la *Ut iialft to pronou aa* loUeail in chii«o IbIim. In 
indlM loafftlai aod fidJau ioIIiMb, MH Ui y««r aouavy and In ftnvpo," 


Indlftji InduKrial Lilei A Soot^Seuiomle Study. Uy Kauju 
KaaiiL UMVftwt, M.A.. Peoloodor o( SooaoiDioiii Kriaftoabb 
OeJlo^ Boibampera, Sossal [la tba Preoa 

Stsdiu Ifl Andcfit Hindu Polity. Baaod on tho ArihoAltira of 
Kaulilyo. By Xovan NhBiiiDftiJiaTH Law. M.A., B.L. With an 
TnncKUotiov bj Prof. KaBBixuKOS Uooum. M.ft.. PTomohaod 
AoTobaod Seboiar, autbor of “ A HlAtory of Indian Skipping;/’ 
Bto.. Me. (LoD^zDuia. droeo A Co.) 
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